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The Iron, Wire, Wire-Rope & Fencing Company. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
ROWELIU & cCoO., 
Patentees and Contractors to H.M.'s Offices. Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. 


ROWELL’S Patent “ECONOMIC” WIRE FENCING, 


WITH 


PATENT DIAGONAL BRACE. 
THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN WIRE FENCING DURING RECENT YEARS. 


GROWING IN wae COMBINES 
ECONOMY WITH 
"PATENT 
EFFICIENCY. 


PUBLIC FAVOUR 
EVERY DAY. 
EXTRACT FROM LETTER FROM EMINENT ——. FIRM. 


ROWELL’S UNCLIMBABLE WROUGHT IRON FENCES. 


Deer Park Fencing. vite Continuous Iron Fencing 
and Gates. 
Rabbit Warren Fencing. 
Pheasantries. 
Wire Netting. Tree Guards and Gates 


Write for Priced Catalogue to 


D. ROWELL & CO., 2, Poet’s Corner, Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered by 
Special Act, 15 Vict. cap. &8. 


This Company being established on the Mutual Princi elt Genstes Wend 
to the Members. ple, urplus Funds 


Eve a a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
| boo ave been declared. 


The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Surplus Funds already appropriated exceed £1,000,000. 
It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £240,287 


An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,136,846, 
And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,409,966, 


Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the f th ssured 
eS ee years, p age of the A 


Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 


No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 


Assurers under the Tempzrance Scueme are placed in a separate Section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 


LOANS on FrerHoips, Leaszxoups, and other Sxcuritizs considered. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, 
ean be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to ; - 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.8S., Manager and Secretary. 
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Messrs. Maemillan & Co.s New Books. 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE: Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. 
By Mrs. OtrpHant, Author of ‘‘ The Makers of Florence,” &c. With Numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. 


PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES OF SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Second 

Baronet, sometime Queen’s Remembrancer. 2 vols.. Crown 8vo. 16s. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 

APHORISMS. An Address delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 

tion, November 11, 1887. By JoHn Moruey. Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK ON ART, 

A HISTORY OF MINIATURE ART. With Notes on Collectors and Collections. 
By J. Lumspen Prorert. With Numerous Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo. £3 13s. 6d. 
Also an Edition in vellum binding, £4 14s. 6d. 


ULYSSES; or, Scenes and Studies in Many Lands. By Wi. 
GirrorD PaueGRave, H.M.’s Minister Resident in Uruguay, Author of ‘‘ A Narrative ofa Year’s 
Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia, 1862-1863,” ‘‘ Essays on Eastern Questions,” 
** Dutch Guiana,” &e. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEXANDER TO 
THE ROMAN CONQUEST. By J. P. Manarry, Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Dublin, Author of “ Social Life in Greece,” “‘ Rambles and Studies in Greece,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON POETRY. By Avsrey De Verz. 2 Vols. Globe 
8vo. 12s. Vol. 1, Criticisms on Certain Poets, Vol. IL, Essays, Critical and Ethical. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION, THE PRINCIPLES OF. By J. P. 


Manarry. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FROM WITHIN. By Georce Harwoop, Author of “ Disestablishment,” ‘The 
Coming Democracy,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS. Edited by Rev. Aurrep Arncer, M.A., Canon 
of Bristol, Editor of the “ Essays of Elia,” &. 2Vols. Globe 8vo. 10s. 


CICERO—Life and Select Letters. After the Edition of A. Watson, M.A. 
Translated by G. E. JEANS, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE LAND LAWS. By Frepericx Pottocx, Barrister-at-Law, M.A., Hon. 
LL.D. Edin., Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. English Citizen Series. 


NEW NOVELS. 


PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of‘ A Roman Singer,” “Mr. 


Isaacs,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
The St. James's Gazerre says:—‘ The action of the story never flags. Movement is one of the principal charms of this very 
entertaining book. . . . Those who neglect to read ‘ Paul Patoff’ will throw away a very pleasurable opportunity.” 


MRS. PENICOTT’S LODGER, and other Stories. By Lady Sopa Pater. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HARMONIA. By the Author of Estelle Russell.” 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 81s. 6d. 


The ScorsMAN says:—‘‘ Harmonia’ is a novel which all sorts of novel-readers cannot fail to read with enjoyment and admiration.” 


THE NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 38 vols. Crown 8vo. 381s. 6d. 


The Spectator says ;—‘ This is in truth a romance, and not a novel, and a of considerable power. It is a story which 
steadily increases in interest . . . and leaves in the mind an impression of artistic power.” 


NEW EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. beg leave to announce that they have made arrangements to 
oe a New and Complete Edition of the WORKS of LORD TENNYSON, under the title of The 
IBRARY EDITION. This Edition will be in Eight Volumes, Globe 8vo., price Five Shillings each, 
and will contain everything that the Author has published. A Volume will be issued Monthly from 
January to August, 1888. 
__ The volumes of The LIBRARY EDITION will be published in the following order, and they 
will be sold separately :— 


EARLY POEMS. Vol. I. [January 2nd. | ENOCH ARDEN; and IN MEMORIAM. [May. 
EARLY POEMS. Vol. II. [ February. | BALLADS ; and other Poems. [June. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. [ March. | QUEEN MARY; and HAROLD. [July. 
THE PRINCESS ; and MAUD. [April. | BECKET; and other Plays. [August 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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PMINENT 


EDITED BY JOHN H. INGRAM. 


Crown 8vo_ 3s. 6d. each. 
ALREADY ISSUED:— 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


GEORGE SAND By Mathilde Blind. 


By Bertha Thomas. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


EMILY BRONTE By Helen Zimmern. 


MARY LAMB By A. Mary F. Robinson. 


MARGARET FULLER By Anne Gilchrist. 


ELIZABETH — By Julia Ward Howe. 


By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 


By Vernon Lee. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


' By Mrs. Fenwick Miller. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 


By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
RACHEL. 


MADAME ROLAND By Mrs. A. Kennard. 


GUSANNA WESLEY By Mathilde Blind. 


By Eliza Clarke. 


MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF 
NAVARRE. 


RS. SIDDONS By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
MBS. 


By Mrs. A. Kennard. 
MADAME DE STAEL. 


By Bella Duffy. 


London W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. S.W. 


/ 
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RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
By Wuuusm Power Frits. A Third Edition is now ready. 2 vols., 
Demy 8vo. With 2 Portraits. 30s. 


“WHAT I REMEMBER.” By Tuomas Trot- 
Lore. A Second Edition is now ready. 2 vols., Demy 8vo. With Por- 
trait. 30s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCESS HELENE DE 
LIGNE. From the French of Lucien Perey, by Laura Ensorn. 2 vols., 
Large Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 24s. 


WORD PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by Masex E. Worron. 1 vol., Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A HOLIDAY ON THE ROAD. An Artist’s Wanderings 


in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. By James Joun Hissey. 1 vol., Demy 
8vo. With 40 Illustrations. 18s. 


WILD LIFE AND ADVENTURE IN THE AUS- 
TRALIAN BUSH. By Arruur Nicons, F.G.8., F.R.G.8., Author of 
“Zoological Notes,” ‘“‘ Natural History of the Carnivora,” &c. 2 vols., 
Large Crown 8vo. With 8 Illustrations from Sketches by Mr. Joun 
NerriesHir. 21s. 


VERESTCHAGIN: PAINTER, SOLDIER, TRA- 
VELLER. By M. and Madame Verestcuacin. With upwards of 80 
Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 2 vols., Large Crown 8vo. 
24s. 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS THE 
FIRST, KING OF FRANCE. By Jutm Parpoz. A fine New Edition, 
in 8 vols., Demy 8vo. With Numerous Illustrations on Steel. 42s, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


ILLUSIONS. By Mrs. Muscrave, Author of “ Astraea.” In 


8 vols., Crown 8vo. 


WHITEPATCH. In 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 
A FALSE POSITION. By G. M. Rosins, Author of 


‘‘Keep my Secret.” In 8 vols., Crown 8vo. 


AN OLD MAN’S FAVOUR. By the Author of “Dr. 
Edith Romney.” In 8 vols., Crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Sreeet, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Ber BWajesty the Queen. 
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W. H. ALLEN & NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy 8vo, With Portrait. 
NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. 


BY 
H.I.H. PRINCE JEROME NAPOLEON. 
Translated by L. pr Bravrort. (Jmmediately" 


Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. With Three Maps and Eleven Ii/lustrations. 
COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. 


BY 


T. W. M LUND, MA., 
Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE NEW PARIS SKETCH BOOK. 
MEN, MANNERS, AND INSTITUTIONS. 


BY 
J. G. ALGAR. 


Foolscap. Roan. 


NEO-HELLENIC MANUAL. 
Comprising Practical Rules for Learning the Language, Vocabulary, Dialogues, 
Letters, Idioms, &c., in English and Neo-Hellenic. 
BY 


REV. ANTON TIEN, Pu.D., M.R.A.S., 
Author of Manual of Colloquial Arabic, &c. 


Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d., Plain; 25s., Coloured. 
With Four Chromo-lithographs and One Huudred Full-page I/lustrations. 


MY HUNDRED SWISS FLOWERS. 
WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF SWISS FERNS. 
BY 
MARY A. PRATTEN. 


LONDON: W.H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO”S NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. With Illustrations. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. 


A Series-of Essays on Suns—Old, Young, and Dead—with other Science 
Gleanings, &c. 


BY 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
Author of “‘Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. 
SERVICE AFLOAT; or, The Naval Career of Sir William Hoste. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM MEMORY’S LOG-BOOK, 
AND JOTTINGS FROM OLD JOURNALS. 


BY 
AN ANCIENT MARINER. 
Edited by C A. Monrresor. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
WITH SOME PRACTICAL HINTS TO YACHTSMEN. 


BY 
CAPTAIN A. G. BAGOT (“Bagatelle”). 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. With Numerous Plates, 


THE BOOK OF PATIENCE; or, Cards for a Single Player. 


BY 
WALTER WOOD. 


LONDON: W.H. ALLEN & CO., 133, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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w. H. ALLEN & CO”S NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


Foolscap. 2s. 6d. 


A LADY'S RANCH LIFE IN MONTANA. 
By I. R. 


Foolscap. 2s. 6d. 


RANCHE LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 
Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. 


Foolscap 2s. 6a 
“TAKEN IN.” A Sketch of New Zealand Life. 


BY 
HOPEFUL. 


Foolscap. 1s. 
PUDDINGS AND SWEETS. 
365 RECEIPTS APPROVED BY EXPERIENCE. 


BY 
LUCY JONES. 


Crown 8vo. 1s. 


PUFFS FROM THE ENGINE OF WAR. 
BY 
“AN OFFICER OF THE LINE.” 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 133, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued, 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 3s. 6d 
MY LIFE AND BALLOON EXPERIENCES. 


BY 
HENRY COXWELL. 


Crown 3s. 6d. 


THE SILVER TROUT. 


BY 
SIR RANDAL H. ROBERTS, BART. (Light Cast”’). 


Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 30s. 
HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. 


BY 


CAPTAIN L. J. TROTTER, 
Author of “‘A History of the British Empire in India,” «c. 


Crown 8vo. 33s. 6d. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 
A SHORT SUMMARY OF HIS POSITION. 
BY 
T. E. KEBBEL, of the Inner Temple. Barrister-at-Law. 


A New Edition, brought down to date, with fresh Chapters on Wages, Labour, Allotment, 
Small Holdings, and the Education Act. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE FALL OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE IN HINDUSTAN. 
A New Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 
BY 


H. C. KEENE, C.,LE., 
Author of “The History of Hindustan,” «c. 


LONDON: W.H. ALLEN & CO., 133, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


N 2B. 


MRS. F. M. F. SKENE. 


THE LESTERS: a Family Record. 
Two Vols. 21s. 


MELVILLE GRAY, Author of “A Life’s Trouble.” 


UNA’S REVENGE. 


PICTURE OF REAL LIFE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
One Vol. 3s. 6d. 


MRS JOHN BRADSHAW. 


GABRIELLE; or, Worth the Winning. 
One Vol. 5s. 


ESME STUART, Author of “Muriel’s Marriage.” &c. 


IN HIS GRASP. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL ROMANCE. 
One Vol. 5s, 


LONDON: W.H. ALLEN & CO., 133, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 
NEW BOoOxKS. 


RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G: His Early, Private, and Public Life. 

With an Account of his Travels and Explorations, gathered from more than Eighty Volumes of his own | 
works, and other sources. By Francis Hitcuman, Author of ‘“‘The Public Life of the Earl of 4 
Beaconstield,” &c. 2 vols., Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 36s. With Illustrations, 


NEW AND EXCITING STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR,” &c. i 
THE FROZEN PIRATE. By W. Crark 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 12s. 
“This most interesting tale . . . Vigorous, breezy, and healthily exciting, the story will be read with keen i 
enjoyment by every one who takes it up.’’—Scotsman. H 
DIGGING, SQUATTING, AND PIONEERING LIFE IN THE | 
— TERRITORY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Dominic Daty. 1 vol., Demy 8vo., , 
cloth, 12s. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS ON THE CONGO: Adventures of Two | 
Youths in a Journey with Henry M. Stanley “through the Dark Continent.” By Colonel Tuomas W. 5 


Knox, Author of “The Young Nimrods,” “The Voyage of the Vivian,” &c. Demy 8vo. Cloth extra. ' 
Numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. ‘ 


NEW GAMES OF PATIENCE. By Lapy Apetame Capoean. Con- 
bag 34 New Games, including ‘‘The Jubilee Game.’’ With Coloured Diagrams. 4to. Cloth extra. ‘ 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
SPRINGHAVEN: a Tale of the Great War. By R. D. Buackmore, Author 


of “Lorna Doone.’ With 64 Illustrations by ALFRED Parsons and F, Barnarp. Square Demy 8vo. 
Cloth extra, gilt edges. 12s. 


“‘One of the most acceptable gift-books of the season, both artists contributing their best work to enhance 
the attractiveness of a delightful romance. . . .”’"—Saturday Review. 


THE MODERN VIKINGS: Stories of Life and Sport in the Norseland. 


By H. H. Boresen. With 16 Full-page Illustrations. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt. 7s. 6d. 


THE PYTCHLEY HUNT, PAST AND PRESENT: its History, 
from its Foundation to the Present Day. With Personal Anecdotes, and Memoirs of the Masters and 
epee we Members. By H. O. Netuercore, Esq., tifty years 1 Member of this famous Hunt. Illustrated 


y authorised Portraits and a View of the old Pytchley Hall. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 8s, 6d.; and large 
paper Edition, Crown 4to., extra cloth, 21s. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 
NORTH AGAINST SOUTH. Very numerous Illustrations. Cloth, gilt 


edges. 7s.6d. (Previously advertised at 10s. 6d. in error). 


THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth 


extra. 7s. 6d. 


_ “The volume, with its clear type and numerous illustrations, will fill many a boy’s heart with joy.”’— ' 
Literary World. 


TO READERS OF MAGAZINES. 
THE FIRST PART OF WM. BLACK’S NEW NOVEL 


ENTITLED: 


IN FAR LOCHABER 


COMMENCES in the JANUARY Number 


OF 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
NOW READY. PRICE {s. 


Loxnpou; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE 


RATIWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Son’s numerous 
Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It 
affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that 
there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots a Subscriber may 
be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, 
but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot 
at which they obtain their books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a 
Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of 
Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange 
once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a 
; aaa may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete 

ets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Dep®t, will be entitled 
only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; 
similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the London Termini becom. subject to the 
Lendon Regulations. See Terms below, Section No. I. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Surru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that 
much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the 


Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to 
exchange. 


I.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 


6 Months. 12 Months. 
For OnE Volume at a time £1 10 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not acrilible for this class of subscription.) 
For Two Volumes atatime ... lil 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription.) 
For Four Volumes at atime ... 220 
II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. : 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For One Volume at a time £08 ma is ; 
( Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) a4 
For Two Volumes atatime ... nm. lll 6 
(Novels in more thm Tico Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription. ; 
For Turer Volumes at a time... m 220 
For TWELVE _,, 56 56 0 


ITI.—For 


For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time 


For Erenty-Four BO 32 15 0 


For additional Twelve Volumes, 128. 6d. 
TERMS for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information, can 
be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can be had at any Bookstall, or post free upon application to 186, Strand. 
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Country Book Clu)s, Reading Societies, &c. 

6 Months. 12 Months. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life 
OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. With 9 Litho- 
graphic Plates (seven coloured), and one hundred 
ta on Wood, Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 


Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent 
Scientitic Researches. Fifth Edition. With 14 


Illustrations ; Maps, Charts, Sections, and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms 
OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, and on the Use of 
Cycloidal Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, &c., and of Matter projected from 
- = With 161 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo., 


The Orbs Around Us: Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. Third Edition, 
with Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed a.p. 1639 to the Transit of 
A.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882), including an 
A t of the S achieved Dec. 1874, and a 
Note on the Results obtained by the British Expe- 
ditions ; with 20 Plates Coloured) and 38 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Studies of Venus-Transits: an Investi- 
gation of the Circumstances of the Transits of 
Venus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 
Plates. S8ve., 5s. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours: Fami- 


iar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Pheno- 
mena, &c. 3 vols , crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


Chance and Luck: a Discussion of the 
Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on. 
Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Moon: Her Motions, Aspect, 
SCENERY, AND PHYSICALCONDITION. Wit 
many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 L : 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 68. 


New Star Atlas for the Library, the 
SCHOOL, AND THE OBSERVATORY, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With an 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, Illustrated. 
by 9 Diagrams. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 
STUDENTS, in Twelve Circular Maps, showing 
6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebule, &c. Fourth 
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LORD SALISBURY’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


A quelque chose malheur est bon ; or, a8 we characteristically English 
it, drawing our aphoristic inferences rather from external nature, 
than from society as our neighbours do, “It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.” And a bitter ill wind it is that at present 
blows, and has for some time been blowing, over these islands, 
the bitter wind of Party malice and all uncharitableness. But 
even Party winds can blow with effect only in one direction at a 
time ; and the tempest of a furiously raging Opposition is just now 
directed with concentrated force against the Executive, because it is 
engaged in upholding the sanctity of law in Ireland, and in 
defending the foundations of society throughout the Common- 
wealth. Thus, some compensation ensues to the Realm from 
the intensity of Party passion in our domestic affairs, in the 
shape of a suspension of faction’s manwuvres against the Foreign 
Policy of the State. Iam aware that the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, and his chorus of well-drilled ‘‘ vocalists,” pretend they 
abstain from assailing Lord Salisbury’s Foreign Policy, because 
little or nothing can fairly be urged against it; and one would 
gladly accept this explanation of their silence on the attitude 
and action of the Foreign Office, and adduce it as a proof of the 
sagacity of one half at least of the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government, if one could honestly do so. There are two conclu- 
sive reasons, however, that preclude me from accepting this 
explanation. One is that the old Parliamentary Hand knows 
“one thing at a time” is a golden rule of strategy for those 
whose sole object is to succeed. Mr. Gladstone is well aware, 
and he has brought the result of his long experience home to 
the minds of his docile lieutenants, that in English Party 
VOL, X. 37 
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strife, more especially in these days when the combatants are so 
many million persons of somewhat elementary and simple intelli 
gence, it is sound policy, the old proverb notwithstanding, to put all 
your eggs in one basket, or at any rate to compel the Government to 
put all theirs into one basket, by confining criticism on them 
practically to one point, and “ pegging away ” at that with untiring 
pertinacity and reiteration. The cry of “ Home Rule versus Coer- 
cion ” either is a good one or it is not. If those who conceived 
it in those disingenuous terms once convinced themselves it is not a 
good cry, indeed not the best and most telling cry they can employ, 
they would quickly discard it and try to invent another. Possibly 
they may be beginning to suspect it is ‘“‘the best of a bad lot” ; 
but so long as no better occurs to them, they know right well the 
only way to make it effective, and the only way to conceal the fact 
that they are beginning to have some misgivings as to its effective- 
ness, is to stick to it through thick and thin, make it the burden of 
every speech, and the point of every letter. To proclaim, and to 
keep perpetually proclaiming, that the Government are engaged 
in involving England in perilous engagements abroad, would be 
to divert attention from the charge that they are trampling the 
liberties of Ireland underfoot, and to weaken the power of those 
whose business it is to persuade the multitude to believe that 
statement. Not from any fine sense of candour, but from the 
sheer instinct of self-interest, the Opposition has to declare with 
which Party horse it proposes to win. 

The other reason of one’s inability to believe that the circumstance 
of no plan of campaign being directed against Lord Salisbury’s 
Foreign Policy is due to the fact that nothing can be urged against 
it which a wise patriot would think of urging, is that experience 
has shown only too clearly that no amount of wisdom and no 
amount of patriotism in the Foreign Policy of an English Cabinet 
would deter certain people from assailing it, if they believed that 
by doing so they could shorten their own exclusion from power. 
The campaign against the Foreign Policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Administration, which is now continually referred to as having 
been so successful, was every whit as unprincipled as the present 
Separatist Policy in regard to Ireland, and went very near to 
proving as mischievous; having been directed for mere Party 
purposes of the most selfish and factious character against the 
dutiful determination of the then Government to guard, directly 
and indirectly, the interests of England and the integrity of the 
British Empire against a snare cleverly prepared for us by the 
most powerful and persistent of our enemies. 

But whatever may be the reasons that have so far caused 
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Lord Salisbury’s Foreign Policy to escape hostile criticism, the 
country may congratulate itself on the fact, inasmuch as the less a 
patriotic Foreign Policy is discussed in public, the better. At the 
same time, absolute silence on the subject may be an injury alike 
to those who direct it, and to those in whose interest it is con- 
ducted ; to the first, through their not receiving the due meed of 
praise for proved sagacity, and thus not acquiring the title to 
further confidence their discreet action should procure for them ; 
to the second, because, by taking the soundness of the policy, so to 
speak, on trust, and not thoroughly understanding it, they will not 
be in a position to rally effectually to its defence, should Party spirit 
suddenly deem it convenient to make it the object of assault. 
For this reason it would seem that a few words on Lord Salisbury’s 
Foreign Policy may not be out of place at this moment. 

It is a curious and instructive circumstance that, when Lord 
Salisbury first assumed the official direction of our Foreign Affairs, 
the cry was raised that he was essentially a War Minister, an 
insatiable fire-eater, and, in the jargon of that day, a Jingo. The 
accusation has now for some little time been abandoned; but 
the perversity of the charge is worth not only recalling, but 
bearing fixedly in mind. It seems to have been all the more 
odd and the more gratuitous, when we remember that at 
the Conference which met at Constantinople in December 1876, 
with the object of averting war between Turkey and Russia, and 
which was brought to an abortive close on January 30, 1877, 
Lord Salisbury, who represented the English Government on the 
occasion, was reproached with having exhibited far too much 
complaisance towards General Ignatieff and the demands advanced 
by the Envoy of the Czar. In all probability, however, the persons 
who then sought to damage the noble lord in the estimation of his 
countrymen by representing him as a fire-brand, would now point: 
to the celebrated Circular Dispatch written by him on the 1st of April 
1878, on succeeding the Earl of Derby as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, as a justification of their suspicions. That would be 
a specious rather than a solid excuse. All the same, the Dispatch 
of the 1st of April was an exceedingly vigorous and trenchant docu- 
ment, and was the first paper issued from the Foreign Office for 
some time that had embodied the determination of England not to 
give Russia a free hand in disposing of the destinies of the East of 
Europe. We could scarcely have a more striking illustration of the 
lamentable influence exercised on our affairs, and on those of other 
nations, by the necessity under which an English Prime Minister 
in constructing his Cabinet is supposed to labour, of observing other 
considerations besides the mere fitness of a politician for some parti- 
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cular post, than the selection of the Earl of Derby for the direction 
of the Foreign Department of State. The more candid friends 
of Lord Beaconsfield warned him of the grave mistake involved in 
entrusting the direction of Foreign Affairs to that able but vacil- 
lating statesman. No one would dream of accusing Lord Derby 
of seeking or craving for popularity. There is, probably, no public 
man living who cares for it less, or who, in his heart of hearts, 
entertains less intellectual regard for what is called public opinion. 
But he has what I must call a craven terror of it—the craven 
terror of a rich, thoughtful, and observant man, who is not a man 
of action. 

To such a temperament, the people who make the loudest noise, 
and who are the more persistent in making it, will inevitably 
appear to be the most trustworthy exponents of public opinion. 
But as public opinion, in England, on all questions of great and 
pressing interest, is invariably a divided and a conflicting public 
opinion, a politician like the Earl of Derby will never throw 
himself, heart and soul, into any camp or any cause, but will 
spend his life in trimming and tacking, in order to get the benefit 
of what seems to him the prevailing gust of the moment. This is 
not done from self-interest or ambition, for of the latter quality I 
should think Lord Derby has little or none, but in accordance 
with what he deems to be the duty, and the only practicable 
course, of a Minister who has to act so as to be able to defend 
himself before the tribunal of Representative Institutions. Indeed, 
he proclaimed this to be his rule of political and ministerial con- 
duct, when, on a memorable occasion, he declared it is for the 
electors to say what it is they want done, and for the Govern- 
ment to do it. 

It will be obvious to anyone who reflects for a moment on the 
consequences that must inevitably flow from this principle of 
conduct, that a Statesman who takes it for his rule and guide will 
no more pursue a continuous and consistent policy than a weather- 
vane exposed to all the winds of heaven will always point in the 
same direction. It is not easy to say, at any particular moment, 
from what quarter the dominant gust of public opinion is blowing ; 
but anyone can perceive that it veers about a good deal. Accord- 
ingly, when Lord Beaconsfield, backed by the bulk of his colleagues, 
determined to call out the Reserve Forces, Lord Derby, who had 
himself written the Dispatches, as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, which helped to bring about the situation that rendered 
the calling out of the Reserves or some analogous step indispensable, 
announced in the House of Lords, on the 28th March 1878, that he 
had in consequence resigned his seat in the Cabinet. Like Lord 
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Tennyson’s Lancelot, he was thus “‘ consistent in his inconsistency,” 
an inconsistency which is unavoidable by a Statesman who holds 
the views on the divine right of ‘‘ public opinion” to which I have 
referred. 

Lord Beaconsfield was a punctilious upholder of the decencies and 
graces of public life; and though he privately gave a sigh of relief 
when Lord Derby resigned, in the House of Lords he thought it 
only proper to observe that in losing the services of Lord Derby, he 
was “himself the greatest sufferer.” He took care, however, to 
add that he believed the policy he and his remaining colleagues had 
recommended to the Crown would “ tend to preserve the greatness 
and strength of the country.” 

Then it was—to be precise, on the 30th March 1878—that Lord 
Salisbury first assumed the direction of Foreign Affairs, with 
which his name and labours have since been so closely associated, 
and in the management of which he has acquired, so far, the 
most undisputed portion of his political laurels. On the 1st of 
April was published the first Dispatch written by the new Foreign 
Secretary, and Europe at once recognised the change of tone that 
had come over the utterances of the Foreign Office. There was 
no trace nor tinge of hesitation in the Circular. Its notes were 
clear as abell; and though there was nothing of defiance in the 
sound, it proclaimed, clearly and beyond possibility of mistake, 
that what it said it meant. The point at issue between this 
country and Russia was whether the whole of the Preliminaries of 
San Stefano should be submitted to the deliberations and decision 
of a European Congress, or whether Russia should, in effect, reserve 
to itself the right of determining what portions of the Prelimi- 
naries should be subject to revision. In a Dispatch written a few 
days previously to Count Schouvaloff, Prince Gortschakoff had 
thus expressed himself on the subject :—‘‘The Imperial Cabinet 
deems it a duty to adhere to its declaration, which I was ordered 
to make to the Government of the Queen, and which is stated 
in the letter which I had the honour to address to your Excel- 
lency on the 19th of March. As different interpretations have 
been given to the ‘liberty of appreciation and action’ which 
Russia thinks it right to reserve to herself at the Congress, the 
Imperial Cabinet defines the meaning of the term in the following 
manner :—It leaves to the other Powers the raising such ques- 
tions at the Congress as they may think fit to discuss, and reserves 
to itself the liberty of accepting or not accepting the discussion of 
these questions.” 

With this contention Lord Salisbury closed at once, and in the 
most resolute manner, so as to leave no loop-hole of doubt or re- 
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servation. ‘An inspection of the Treaty will sufficiently show 
that Her Majesty’s Government could not, in a European Congress, 
accept any partial or fragmentary examination of its provisions. 
Every material stipulation which it contains involves a departure 
from the Treaty of 1856. ... A discussion limited to articles 
selected by one Power in the Congress would be an illusory remedy 
for the dangers to English interests and to the permanent peace 
of Europe, which would result from the state of things which the 
Treaty proposes to establish. Neither the interests which Her 
Majesty’s Government are specially bound to guard, nor the well- 
being of the regions with which the Treaty deals, would be con- 
sulted by the assembling of a Congress whose deliberations were 
to be restricted by such reservations as those which have been 
laid down by Prince Gortschakoff in his most recent communica- 
tion.”” A few days later, speaking in his place in the House of 
Lords, Lord Beaconsfield pointed out, in language evidently be- 
come firmer since he had got a colleague as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs on whom he could rely, that the Preliminaries of 
San Stefano created a Bulgaria not inhabited by Bulgarians, 
seized the ports of the Black Sea and the Aigean, and laid upon 
the distant provinces of Greece, Epirus, and Thessaly, new laws to 
be imposed by Russia. 

The effect produced by this firm attitude was manifested in the 
reply of Prince Gortschakoff to Lord Salisbury’s Circular ; for the 
Russian Chancellor, instead of adhering to his former declarations, 
now contented himself with observing that his lordship’s criticism 
‘would have been more effective if accompanied by practical pro- 
posals of a nature to assure an understanding in the solution of 
existing difficulties in the general interest of a solid and lasting 
pacification of the East.” This was a pretty plain indication of 
the conclusion at which the Russian Government had arrived, that 
it must either bow to the conditions urged by England or be pre- 
pared to resort afresh to hostilities. The sequel is well known. 
After a good deal of diplomatic beating about the bush, on 
the 3rd of June the German Government issued its invitations 
to the Berlin Congress, in which it was stated explicitly that there 
was to be “ the free discussion of the whole of the contents of the 
Treaty of San Stefano.” 

Thus, in his first diplomatic experiment at the Foreign Office, 
Lord Salisbury scored a success, that was all the more creditable 
because not only had he to make Russia understand what England 
intended, and what England meant to abide by, but he had 
to remove the impression of faint-heartedness and irresolution 
produced by the shilly-shallying utterances of his predecessor 
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How narrow had been the escape from war, or from the accomplish- 
ment of facts that would have inflicted on England lasting injury 
of the most serious kind, will probably not be thoroughly known 
to the public at large for some years yet to come. But it leaked 
out at the time that the Grand Duke had, during the negotiations, 
given the order for his army to advance on Constantinople, on the 
refusal of Turkey to accept definitively, within one hour, certain 
articles of the Treaty of San Stefano, and only withdrew the order 
because his superiors at St. Petersburg had satisfied themselves 
that the execution of it would mean immediate war with England. 

The most prominent figure at the Congress of Berlin was Lord 
Beaconsfield. Ripe in years, and at length conceded the recog- 
nition and the popularity which had been for too long a period 
denied, not so much to his remarkable genius as to his sound gifts 
of statesmanship, he now became the hero of the hour. Accord- 
ingly, Lord Salisbury figured in the public imagination rather 
as the Prime Minister’s adlatus than as a second English Pleni- 
potentiary with equal powers. As a fact, the hard work de- 
volved mainly on Lord Salisbury, while the chief honours rested 
with Lord Beaconsfield ; a perfectly fair division of parts, when we 
consider the longer experience, higher political status, and weightier 
responsibility of the latter. It is not generally known that, 
enlightened by what he had heard and learnt at the Conference of 
Constantinople, Lord Salisbury was disposed to favour rather a 
division of the Balkan Peninsula from North to South than from 
East to West, on the ground that a Bulgaria inhabited mainly by 
Bulgarians, and a second Province where they formed a compara- 
tively insignificant portion of the population, might thus be better 
called into geographical existence. But Lord Beaconsfield, partly 
from his habitual impatience with arguments based on the 
study of details, but still more because he wished to take his 
stand on something the English Electoral Body could easily ap- 
prehend, adhered stubbornly to the line of demarcation roughly 
traced by the range of the Balkan mountains. ‘‘ England draws 
the line there,” he said, running his finger over the map; and it 
was in defence of this frontier that he ordered the special train 
that was to convey him from Berlin, in case Russia rejected the 
line, and so won the lasting admiration of Prince Bismarck. How 
little real value, ethnic or strategic, he attached to this particular 
demarcation, may be gathered from the observations he made in the 
House of Lords concerning the range of the Hemus as a military 
barrier ; declaring that in its case, as in that of every imaginable 
frontier, its true defence must be found in “ the vital spirit of 
man.” 
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But though, as far as popular acclamation is concerned, Lord 
Salisbury remained in the background, and the venerable but still 
brilliant Statesman who justly boasted that he had brought back 
with him Peace with Honour, was not unnaturally the chief object 
alike of national enthusiasm and of factious obloquy, the present 
Prime Minister had played a part in the transactions that were 
crowned by the ratification of the Treaty of Berlin, whose im- 
portance and whose value to England and to Europe are slowly 
beginning to be apprehended by those who are _ interested 
in Foreign Politics. There is no possibility of understanding, 
there is no chance of estimating, Lord Salisbury’s Foreign Policy, 
unless his position and conduct at that time are duly seized ; for 
he then laid, or materially helped to lay, the foundations of that 
Policy which, we are now somewhat tardily assured on all sides, is 
a sound, safe, and statesman-like policy. It is true that, by one 
of those violent oscillations of sentiment to which large electoral 
bodies are subject, the English Signatories of the Treaty of Berlin 
were shortly afterwards driven from office. But one of those 
Signatories is now again Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, as 
well as Prime Minister ; and he is likely, in one or other capacity, 
if not in both, to stamp the impress of his mind on our Foreign 
Policy for a considerable time to come. That impress is the same 
that was given to it before, at, and after the Congress of Berlin ; and 
it could hardly be more succinctly or more tellingly expressed than 
in the language employed by Lord Salisbury himself when he chris- 
tened Austria the Warder of the Balkans, and hailed the Occupation 
of Boznia and Herzegovina by that Power as “‘ glad tidings of great 
joy.” It would be difficult for the most arrant partizan, at this 
moment, to refuse to the author of those well-known phrases the 
gift of political foresight; and they contrast favourably with the 
characteristic blindness of Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated contem- 
poraneous exclamation, addressed to the same Power, ‘‘ Hands 
Off!” 

What was then the policy of Lord Salisbury as well as of 
Lord Beaconsfield, and what* recent events have shown is Lord 
Salisbury’s policy still, was succinctly explained by Mr. Disraeli 
on the last occasion on which he addressed the House of Commons, 
indeed on the evening before the very day—August 12th, 1876— 
on which it was announced that he had been raised to the Peerage. 
“What may be the fate of the Eastern part of Europe, it would be 
arrogant for me to speculate upon, and if I had any thoughts on 
the subject, I trust I should not be so imprudent or so indiscreet 
as to take this opportunity to express them. ButI am sure that 
so long as England is ruled by English Parties who understand 
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the principles on which our Empire is founded, and who are 
resolved to maintain that Empire, our influence in that part of 
the world can never be looked upon with indifference. The 
present is a state of affairs that requires the most vigilant 
examination and the most careful management. But those who 
suppose that England ever would uphold, or at this moment 
particularly is upholding, Turkey from blind superstition and 
from a want of sympathy with the highest aspirations of 
humanity, are deceived. What our duty is at this critical 
moment is to maintain the Empire of England. Nor will we 
even agree to any step, though it may obtain for a moment 
comparative quiet and a false prosperity, that hazards the existence 
of that Empire.” 

That these wise, temperate, and firm words, represent the 
policy of Lord Salisbury at the present moment, only those 
would doubt who have failed to grasp it. He has no sentimental 
bias in favour of Turkey. Were he to allow himself to have a 
sentimental bias in such a matter, his sentiments would pro- 
bably be hostile to Turkey. But his first object is to preserve 
peace ; and the Ottoman Empire in Europe cannot be destroyed 
without the preliminary of a ferocious war. His second object 
is to take care that, in the event of the Ottoman Empire disap- 
pearing from Constantinople, the Sultan shall not be succeeded 
by the Czar, or by any dependent of the Czar. For this end, 
it is indispensable that England, Austria, Germany, and Italy 
should be of one mind; and if a common understanding has at 
length been arrived at between them, it has not been reached 
without considerable difficulty, partly in consequence of the not 
unnatural desire of Austria and Germany to urge this country 
into occupying the first and most conspicuous place as the 
champion of existing arrangements, or as the Power most 
determined to prevent Russia from profiting by their disappear- 
ance; and partly in consequence of the distrust entertained by 
Germany and Austria of the value of England as a possible 
ally, owing to the instability of English domestic politics, and 
to the inability of any English Cabinet to pledge England by 
written Treaty, in time of peace, to follow some particular and 
definite course in the event of war. 

With these most harassing and hampering difficulties, it may 
be affirmed—and certainly no foreign Statesman will challenge 
the assertion—that Lord Salisbury has dealt with singular skill. 
If there exists, as there does, a Triple Alliance between Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, one of whose objects is to present an effective 
barrier against the ambitious schemes of Russia in the Balkan 
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Peninsula, in the Black Sea, the Dardanelles, and the Aigean, 
the result is due in no small measure to the persevering patience 
of the present Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and to the 
confidence in his judgment and loyalty with which he has inspired 
Prince Bismarck and Count Kalnoky. A less dexterous or more 
precipitate Statesman would infallibly have committed one or other 
of two possible blunders, either of which would have been equally 
mischievous. He would either have been entrapped into putting 
England in front of the combination for baffling Russia, instead 
of keeping England in the background ; or he would have shrunk 
so completely from engaging the responsibility of England, in any 
degree, for that purpose, and have screened himself so absolutely 
behind an allegation that the very terms of the English Constitu- 
tion forbade him to do otherwise, that Germany and Austria would 
have come to a separate arrangement with Russia ;—it is almost 
unnecessary to add, at England’s expense. When the history 
of these diplomatic transactions comes to be written—though 
even then the truth will not be discerned altogether in official 
documents, owing to the necessity of impressions having to be 
made, and understandings to be arrived at, rather by personal 
intercourse than by any litera scripta—it will then, I feel confident, 
be perceived that Lord Salisbury performed the highest and most 
difficult of all tasks that can confront a Statesman—viz. how to 
bring about great results with small means, and in the face of 
tremendous difficulties. 

The foundation of this happy achievement, viz. the existing 
relations of the principal European States in regard to the 
Eastern and kindred questions, was laid at the Congress of Berlin. 
Unhappily, the foundation was taken up again, and scattered to 
the winds, when Mr. Gladstone and Earl Granville acceded to 
power ; and anyone may judge for himself how far Germany and 
Austria were likely to accept England as a partner in laying the 
foundation afresh, after so disappointing and exasperating an 
experience. It is a further proof of Lord Salisbury’s skill as a 
Foreign Minister, that this grave difficulty likewise has been 
overcome, and that he has contrived to obliterate from the minds 
of the Cabinet of Berlin and Vienna the deplorable impression 
produced by the expulsion of Lord Beaconsfield from power, within 
twenty months of the ratification of the Treaty of Berlin. 

In that branch of Statesmanship which is called Diplomacy, 
guessing, by which of course I mean right guessing, constitutes 
nine-tenths of the quality that secures success in its somewhat 
intricate and obscure game. Lord Salisbury had excellent oppor- 
tunities of guessing, but of guessing wrongly as well as of guessing 
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rightly, at the Congress of Berlin. The leading Statesmen of 
Europe were there assembled, and each great State was striving to 
convey, or to conceal, its real wishes and intentions. Had Lord 
Salisbury’s surmises been inaccurate on that occasion, he could 
never have brought our Foreign Relations into the prosperous 
and satisfactory condition in which, thanks mainly to him, they 
stand at the present moment. Prince Bismarck, like all exceed- 
ingly candid persons, is very easily misunderstood ; and, posing on 
the occasion as the Honest Broker, he egregiously deceived— 
though by their fault, not his—one, if not two, of the Great 
Powers. It was, no doubt, a perfectly straightforward piece of 
honest brokerage to let France cast covetous eyes on Tunis. But 
the result has been, as France now sees, to make Italy its bitter 
and probably its permanent enemy, in the Mediterranean and 
elsewhere. Lord Salisbury was sharply arraigned, at the time, 
for giving France carte blanche in Tunis; but those who under- 
stand the present European situation, and appreciate the value of 
existing relations between England and Italy, have desisted from 
their reproaches. If they were frank, they would probably 
compliment the Prime Minister on the striking prescience he dis- 
played in 1878, when France first manifested a disposition to 
extend its borders on the southern shore of the Mediterranean to 
the annoyance of Turkey, and to the alienation of Italy. 

The other Power that was deceived by the transparent honesty 
of the great Iron Broker was Russia. Ostensibly, Prince 
Bismarck was passive in the transactions of the Congress. 
He seemed to execute the orders of all parties, and without 
charging any commission. But, again, right guessing enabled 
the English Plenipotentiaries to know what Germany really wished 
to see effected; and right guessing enabled them to be firm with 
safety, where wrong guessing would have led them to yield 
unnecessarily. Prince Bismarck was not likely to tell Lord 
Salisbury that he had neither forgotten nor forgiven the summary 
veto of Russia in May 1875, when Germany was credited with the 
intention of calling France to account for its armaments, or to 
impart to the English Plenipotentiary his desire to ‘ pay off” 
Prince Gortschakoff for his action on that occasion. But Lord 
Salisbury, acting in conjunction with Lord Beaconsfield, had the 
sagacity to surmise these things, and the consequence was the 
Treaty of Berlin, which has become such a thorn in the side of 
Russia, and for whose manifold inconveniences the Russian 
Government and the Russian people are now avowedly disposed 
chiefly to blame Germany and Prince Bismarck. 

If one wanted an illustration of the fatal consequences to which 
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wrong surmises in diplomacy may lead the most powerful States, 
we could not find one more striking than is afforded by the mis- 

conceptions under which Russia laboured at the Congress of 
Berlin, and under which she continued to labour till very recently. 

One of the earliest sequels to the Congress was the conclusion of 
the Dual Alliance between Germany and Austria. But lest Russia 

should take alarm, Prince Bismarck, with splendid dexterity, 

brought about an ostensible reconciliation between Austria and 

Russia, though the Dual Alliance was conceived in reality quite as 

much against Russia as against France, and assembled the Three 
Emperors at Berlin. Never was the net set more plainly in the 
sight of any bird, and the Muscovy goose, as we may indeed call 
Prince Gortschakoff, walked straight into it. From that moment, 
Russia was paralysed, unless she resorted to hostilities against a 

powerful European coalition; and, at the same time, Prince 

Bismarck had put himself in a position to reply to Russia, 

“Thou canst not say I did it.” The interests of Austria and 
Russia being hopelessly irreconcileable, Prince Bismarck was 
now able to affect the warmest sympathy with Russia’s designs, 
whilst at the same time pleading that he was unable to do any- 
thing to further them. Had he not, out of sheer affection for 
Russia, transformed the Dual Alliance between Germany and 
Austria into a Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria, and 
Russia? Obviously, however, no member of that Triple Alliance 
could do anything to the detriment of another member of it; 

and equally obviously, two of them could not act against the 

third. If Russia had urged that Germany and Austria were 

acting against Russia in not allowing her a free hand to do as she 

liked, Prince Bismarck could have replied, in the first place, 

that the Dual Alliance was prior, in point of time, to the Triple 

Alliance, and, in the second place, that if Russia felt hampered 
by the Triple Alliance, she was free to cease to be a member of it, 
and in that event to pursue a course injurious to Austria, though 
necessarily at her own risk. 

This has been the key to the European Question, as far as 
England is directly interested in it, ever since the Treaty of 
Berlin; and that Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville should either 
not have understood it, or should have refused to turn it to the 
advantage of England by a close understanding with Germany 
and Austria, argues an amount of stupidity, or a lack of 
patriotic spirit, that is simply amazing. But the Treaty of Berlin, 
and the events that led to it, had been the work of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, and, therefore, Mr. Gladstone 
had denounced them. Hence, on that foundation, though one of 
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national and imperial security, I suppose Lord Granville was 
precluded from building. 

To anyone who has mastered the facts here set forth, all that 
has happened in Bulgaria since the 20th of September 1885, when 
the Revolution broke out at Philippopolis that practically abolished 
the distinction between Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, is as 
plain and intelligible, as the French say, as bon jour. For a time, 
the attempt was made, for the polemical purposes of Party, to 
taunt Lord Salisbury with inconsistency in not doing diplomatic 
battle for that portion of the Treaty of Berlin, his own and Lord 
Beaconsfield’s handiwork, which drew a hard and fast line between 
the two Provinces. But the taunt was too manifestly untenable to 
be persisted in. Eastern Roumelia was kept distinct from Bulgaria 
in 1878, because, as far as any reasonable person could judge, 
Bulgaria was likely to remain under the influence and direction of 
Russia, if not to become Russia’s absolute dependent and vassal ; 
and it therefore became imperative that Turkey should hold 
Eastern Roumelia, and be entitled to occupy the Balkan range, 
if any barrier was to be offered against the designs of Russia on 
Constantinople. Had Russia played its cards more dexterously, 
indeed had they been played with ordinary skill, Bulgaria would 
have remained in the relation to Russia just described. Ostensibly 
changing front in face of the enemy in order to defend the same 
position as heretofore, is in diplomacy as in war an operation so 
difficult that it can rarely be justified ; but when it is executed 
with success, it is a stroke of genius, and acquires for the strategist 
who executes it the greatest amount of credit. This is precisely 
what Lord Salisbury did when, after Russia had alienated the 
Bulgarians, Eastern Roumelia threw in its lot with the neigh- 
bouring Principality. His object, in the new circumstances, was 
precisely the same as in the old circumstances. The object was 
to baffle Russia, and to cover Constantinople. 

With this key in his hand, anyone ought to be able to unlock 
for himself all the supposed secret recesses of European Diplomacy 
connected with what is now known as the Bulgarian Question. 
The injury inflicted on Russia by the Movement that began at 
Philippopolis in September 1885 was so great, that Prince Bis- 
marck could by no possibility seem to sympathize with it without 
abandoning that peculiar and ambiguous relation to Russia which 
I have endeavoured to explain. But, as a fact, Prince Bismarck 
has sympathized with it from the first; and I will even go so far 
as to assert that, notwithstanding all his show of dislike and 
contempt for Prince Alexander, he never really desired that the 
Prince should leave Bulgaria. Unfortunately Prince Alexander 
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does not add to some excellent qualities the quality of right 
guessing; and he thought the whole of Europe had deserted 
him, when his only foe was the Czar. But Prince Bismarck, 
consummate statesman as he is, always has two strings to his 
bow. He calculated that, if Prince Alexander remained in Bul- 
garia, the Czar would invade the Principality in order to turn 
him out; whereas, if he went, confusion would ensue, and order 
would have to be restored somehow. In either event, Russia would 
advance too far to be able to retreat, and so would involve herself 
in hostilities with Bulgaria, with Austria, with Turkey, and, in 
the long run, with Italy and England. 

That this surmise was substantially correct, the present position 
of affairs clearly shows. Austria and Russia are now openly “ by 
the ears” concerning Bulgaria, as they always must be covertly, 
whether it be apparent or not, until it be settled, once for all, 
whether the Balkan Peninsula is or is not to be independent of 
Russia, and, consequently, whether Russia is to bid adieu to getting 
hold of the Golden Horn by way of the Danube. A less scrupu- 
lous statesman than Lord Salisbury, aware as he necessarily must 
be what an immense advantage to this country it would be were 
Russia crippled for fifty years by an unsuccessful and exhausting 
war, might have helped to hasten the conflict by every means in 
his power, seeing that the conditions are at present so immensely 
in our favour, and so disadvantageous to Russia. Lord Salisbury 
has resisted this temptation, and has done his utmost to pro- 
long the preservation of peace, consistently with preserving, at 
the same time, the interests of England. That he will much 
longer succeed in maintaining peace, the present writer greatly 
doubts. We may, however, all comfort ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that, in contemplation of what is probably an inevitable 
conflict, Lord Salisbury has placed this country, thanks to our 
excellent understanding with Germany, with Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Turkey, and the Bulgarians, in a position to face all events 
with confidence and composure. 

A disposition has recently been manifested by an influential 
portion of the English press to extort from Lord Salisbury, if 
possible, a full, clear, and categorical statement, on public plat- 
forms, of all that he knows, thinks, fears, or hopes, in connection 
with these grave and momentous issues. The request is most 
injudicious; and it is a fortunate circumstance that the Prime 
Minister has not complied with it. He would be the most rash, 
instead of one of the most cautious, of men, were he to say 
publicly all he thinks, or to publish all he knows, We may rest 
assured that he would tell us to dismiss all thought and fear of 
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War, if he could do so honestly. But if, on the other hand, he 
told us that War is inevitable, and will break out before very long, 
he would either discredit himself by proving a false prophet, or 
would be reproached with helping to bring about what he neces- 
sarily labours to prevent. 

The proper comprehension of these facts and circumstances has 
enabled intelligent observers the better to understand and appre- 
ciate the course pursued by Lord Salisbury in the settlement of 
the vexed question of the Russo-Afghan Frontier, bequeathed to 
him by his predecessor. The important point, as he himself has 
said, is not the number of versts of territory of questionable fer- 
tility and doubtful strategic value acquired or relinquished by Russia, 
but the placing of the relations of Russia and England in Central 
Asia on an amicable basis for the present. We are all agreed that 
at some future time, Russia may be tempted to direct or to feign an 
attack on our Indian Empire; though it is certain that she will 
have to improve and extend her railway means of transport very 
considerably before she could seriously meditate such an enter- 
prise with any hope of succeeding in it. Meanwhile, our busi- 
ness is to maintain as friendly relations with the Ameer of Cabul 
as possible, and to make the North-Western Frontier of India 
practically impregnable against whatever force could at any time 
be directed against it. 

The only other Question of Foreign Policy that remains to be 
considered is the question of Egypt ; and this may be dismissed in 
very few words. Lord Salisbury inherited from his predecessors 
a promise on the part of England to withdraw its troops from Egypt 
at the earliest practicable moment. The promise has proved a most 
embarrassing one; but it was dealt with in the negotiations for the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Turkish Convention with judgment and 
patience. That Convention has not been ratified ; mainly because 
it contained a stipulation providing for the return of our troops to 
Egypt, after they had once been withdrawn, in the event of circum- 
stances requiring their return, and likewise providing that of these 
circumstances England was to be the judge. Obviously, those 
provisions completely safeguarded our interests in that quarter of 
the world. Thanks to the objections urged against it by France 
and Russia, but chiefly by France, the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
still awaits ratification. But it has not, on that account, been 
barren or useless. Having done his best to execute the promise 
made by his predecessors, and having been prevented by Turkey 
and France from executing it, Lord Salisbury has succeeded in 
divesting us of a perilous obligation, and we now remain in Egypt 
“until further notice.” Some wiseacres have criticised this per- 
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formance. To the present writer, and certainly to all foreign 
diplomatists and Continental Statesmen of authority, it seems a 
triumph of Statecraft. 

As regards their Foreign Policy, therefore, the English people 
need not be solicitous. All is well. Its keeping is in wise, firm, 
and temperate hands. Peace will be preserved as long as possible. 
Should War prove to be inevitable, we have powerful allies on 
whom we can count. Our share in the conflict will be subordinate 
to theirs; and the chances of victory are immensely in favour of 
the Cause that is jointly theirs and ours. 


Q. 
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Ir imagination can trace an Alexander’s dust till he find it stopping 
a bung-hole, an opposite line of thought, were we to consider too 
curiously, might often find strange sources for the opinions and 
theories of men. Had Hobbes been physically brave, the school of 
Bentham and Austin might never have seen the light; but for the 
peculiar character of Rousseau’s ‘‘ Maman,” his theory of a state 
of nature might never have been born, and the course of the 
French Revolution have run in a wholly different channel. And 
if this is true in the regions of abstract speculation, itis a fortiori 
true where the subject of the writer’s work is the world of men 
moving around him. If the literature of knowledge, at any rate 
where knowledge drifts into speculation, is greatly influenced by 
the individual characteristics and special environment of its author, 
much more does this hold good in the case of the literature of 
power. 

Of course, with respect to novels, it is possible to take a good 
deal too seriously discussions upon their theory. The old-fashioned 
view with regard to them was very simple and intelligible. Most 
people, for a variety of reasons, find the world in which they live a 
trifle dull, and, shipwrecked on the desert island of their own minds, 
naturally welcome the approaching sail of the lending library. 
It is true that the manner of finding consolation is as various as 
are the temperaments of men, but the motive at bottom is the 
same—the need of excitement. The excitement differs toto clo 
in character ; the excitement of a boy in a tale of adventure is 
one thing, the excitement of a “cultured” female, assisting at an 
analytic vivisection is another, but both spring from a common 
attribute of human nature—the desire of the unknown. Thus 
‘*novels are to love as fairy tales to dreams,” because love is the 
most universally interesting of human themes, and the one which 
the most excites and transports men into a new world, outside the 
cramping limits of their common surroundings. Novels should 
bring back as much of fairy land as the unbelieving grown-up can 
appreciate. This is the old-fashioned theory, and it seems satis- 
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factorily to account for every kind of fiction, from Hans Andersen 
to Mr. Howells. So simple an explanation, however, does not 
satisfy an age which is nothing if not serious. 

That the art of a generation reflects somehow that generation’s 
lives and beliefs is a truth which few would be found now to deny. 
Just as the style of a man has been declared to be the man’s true 
self, so the life of a generation and its literary expression are 
separate manifestations of a single being. The moral and intellec- 
tual new birth of the Elizabethan age naturally received literary 
embodiment in the blank verse of Marlowe. The sameness and 
security of modern life are reflected in the homely prose of the 
modern novel. Only one further step is needed and we reach the 
theory which claims a new dignity and place for the novel, by 
enlisting it, in a scientific age, as the handmaid and help-mate 
of sociology, the, as yet, undeveloped science of human nature 
in its social relations. The works of the novelist are to be a 
thesaurus of systematic experience for the student of the facts 
oflife. Something of all this the great masters have been already, 
but let us listen to the new gospel as preached by one who isa 
master of the novelists’ craft. Of Mr. George Meredith, it may be 
said, as has been happily said of Chapman, “‘ that when inspired 
he is not always articulate,” so that it is well, as far as possible, 
to give his views in his own words. According then to him, what 
is required for the emancipation of the novelist’s art, is ‘‘ that our 
system shall have been fortified by philosophy.” As things are, 
the novel is the miserable outcome of the “ cancelling contest ” of 
“ rose-pink,” and ‘‘ dirty drab.” Sentimentalism and naturalism 
hold alternate sway over the art that has not reached to philosophy. 
The novelist is to be the diarist of the inner life, the historian of 
the heart and brain. Only then will he “ paint the woman, and 
the man, infuse blood to the hero, blood, brains to the virginal 
doll, the heroine.” ‘‘ You have to teach your imagination of the 
feminine image you have set up to bend your civilized knees to, 
that it must temper its fastidiousness, shun the grossness of the 
over-dainty.”” These are brave words, but their significance is, to 
some extent, lessened by the fact that their utterer is not one about 
to put them in practice, but a veteran, to all appearance, retiring 
from the fray. If, indeed, the book in which they are contained is 
to be taken as the first-fruits of the new fiction, there are very 
many who will prefer to stand on the old ways ; the philosophy of 
Diana of the Crossways may be “divine,” but ordinary readers 
will prefer the ‘‘ sentimentalism” of Richard Feverel or Harry 
Richmond. 

The moral of Diana of the Crossways, if I understand it, is a 
very sound, though a very old one. The contrast between the 
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rough and ready verdict of the vulgar, and the judgment arrived 
at when the case is re-heard before a tribunal seised with the facts 
of the inner life, has been the frequent theme of writers. In 
Mr. Browning’s Ring and the Book especially, the problem of 
Pompilia’s character and relation with Caponsacchi is approached 
from every point of view, and treated with exhaustive, and alas! to 
the multitude, exhausting subtilty. In the novel, however, the 
introduction of real people under imaginary names, and the 
confusion of true and false incidents, provokes and puzzles the 
reader. In the game of cross purposes in our mind between Diana 
and Mrs. Norton, we feel our interest in either on the wane. Mrs. 
Norton may have been all that her admirers conceived her, her 
poetry may have deserved the beautiful eulogium pronounced on it 
in the Noctes Ambrosiane, but she and her poetry alike belong to 
the past. Nor does the character in the novel, as a whole, live for 
us. We scent from afar the methods of the historical apologist ; 
the author, with all his philosophy, appears to have been retained 
for the defence. Moreover, the particular form of misdoing which 
drives from Diana her politician lover is not one calculated to 
excite our sympathy. We are Philistine enough to consider that 
the lady love who tells our secrets to a newspaper, ‘‘ heroine” 
though she may be “‘ of reality,” had better not have the keeping 
of our household gods. Cases, there may be, in which, under 
immediate pressure, men and women of real goodness have thus 
demeaned themselves, but if so, they belong to the arcana of moral 
pathology rather than to the stock in trade of the novelist. They 
are the hard cases that assuredly make bad art. 

I have pressed, with some pertinacity, criticism upon this 
heroine of the future, because the considerations involved seem 
very germane to the question at issue. The ideal novelist is to be 
‘“‘veraciously historical, honestly transcriptive,” but who is to 
answer for the historian, or go surety for the absolute accuracy 
of his point of view? The analogy drawn between the diarist and 
the novelist is surely misleading. A diary, we may say ‘without 
paradox, is interesting in proportion as it is without art. If 
written consciously for an audience, or pruned and shaped by the 
skill of an editor, it loses its character, and becomes a kind of 
immature history. A diary, moreover, will generally be found in- 
teresting in proportion as it is cynical. It holds the other side of 
the balance to the tone of gush that is inevitable in much public 
utterance. The historian weighs the two sides of the scales, and 
arrives at the opproximate truth. The position, then, of the 
diarist who jots down facts without method and without sympathy 
is tolerably simple. Unless he is a conscious knave he cannot go 
far wrong. But with the novelist the case is very different. Com- 
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pelled by the necessity of his art to select and to sympathize—for 
without selection and without sympathy there can be no art—how 
difficult will it be for him to select without suppressio veri, and to 
sympathize without playing the partizan. For, unhappily, the 
mind of man is not yet ‘‘a smooth, clear, and equal glass, where- 
in the beams of things reflect according to their true incidence.” 
The idols at least of the cave, are as subtle and dangerous now 
as they were when Bacon wrote. Every profession we know, tends 
to produce its own appropriate temperament, and perhaps this 
truth holds good of the profession of the novelist. Thackeray’s 
published letters to Mrs. Brookfield throw a flood of light upon 
this interesting question. The character presented by them is 
precisely what one would expect from a careful study of his novels. 
The shallow criticism that proclaimed Thackeray a cynic, that, in 
the language of Helps, could not believe ‘‘ that he could possess 
any kind or generous sympathies towards the human race,” is 
certainly not countenanced by these letters, but neither is it by 
his novels. Everywhere we find in Thackeray the marks of a 
noble nature, dissatisfied with the conditions in which it lives; in 
the world, but not wholly of the world, and yet unable to break 
with the world. ‘‘ We are taught to be ashamed of our best 
feelings all our life.” ‘‘ At the train whom do you think I found ? 
Miss G——-, who says she is Blanche Amory, and I think she is 
Blanche Amory; amiable, at times amusing, clever and depraved. 
We talked and persiflated all the way to London, and the idea of 
her will help me to a good chapter... . Oh me! we are wicked 
worldlings most of us; may God better us and cleanse us!” 
“However, I got a character in making Madame de B——’s acquain- 
tance, and some day she will turn up in that inevitable repertory of 
all one’s thoughts and experiences.” ‘‘There’s a deal of good in 
this wicked world, isn’t there? I am sure that it is partly because 
he is a lord that I like that man; but it is his lovingness, manli- 
ness, and simplicity that I like best.” ‘‘Isn’t it curious that 
there are people who would give their ears to go to these fine 
places ?”” And then an unkind cut at some Old Bailey barrister : 
“It is thus we make fléche de tout bois; and I—I suppose that 
every single circumstance which occurs to pain or pleasure me 
henceforth will go into print somehow or the other, so take care if 
you please, to be very well behaved and kind to me, or else,” Ke. &e. 
This is, of course, joking, but it is joking that has its serious 
side. One more extract, and it shall be the last. ‘“‘I1 have had 
the politest offer made to me to go to Scotland . . . but it doesn’t 
seem much pleasure or rest, does it? Best clothes every day, 
and supporting conversation over three courses at dinner : London 
over again. And a month of solitary idleness and wandering 
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would be better than that, wouldn’t it? On the other hand, it is 
a thing to do, a sight to see, sure to be useful, professionally, 
some day or the other, and to come in in some story unborn as yet.” 

Yes ; this is the continual dilemma of the novelist’s position. 
He must be always busying himself with the details of human 
society, the raw material from which he weaves his manufactures. 
He is obliged, if he wishes to draw from the life, to mix much with 
his fellow men, and yet he is always haunted by the fear lest his 
higher nature suffer in the contact. In the constant pursuit of 
“copy,” the very facts of life assume for him a professional phy- 
siognomy. Poets, although they may descend, and, thank God! 
often do descend, like the Homeric deities, into the arena of 
human struggle, do not thus require the society of men: “ the 
visitations of the divinity in man” necessitate frequent solitude. 
It is true that the novelist will be told that it is as a watcher, not 
as a companion, that he must be among men; but is not such a 
position an almost impossible one? Will not his fellow men get 
somewhat to resent the presence in their midst of this superior 
“‘chiel taking notes” ? The comments of the Chorus of ancient 
Greek tragedy are, no doubt, models of wisdom and good sense, 
but one feels that, in real life, they would have been a hard trial 
to the patience of the actors. Moreover, will it be possible for a 
man of generous feelings to preserve his absolute balance in the 
moving scenes around him? And if he does, will not his heart suffer 
at the expense of his head? In one of George Meredith’s novels 
there is a character termed ‘the wise youth,” for whom the 
puppets of the piece enact their comedy. Is this kind of gentle- 
man to be the ideal novelist ? But if, on the other hand, the great 
writer associates much with his fellow men, into what opposite risks 
does he run? Society, slowly perhaps, but no less surely, will 
dim his visions, and clog his aspirations, it will squander his 
time and his health in its frivolous pleasures, and, to him, its yet 
more frivolous business, and finally, perhaps, weary of him, ren- 
dered even such an one as is itself. It has been well said, that 
the choice between good and evil never presents itself as in the 
allegory of Prodicus, for, in that case, no one would choose evil ; 
but how difficult, how almost impossible, that choice is to the 
novelist, in its complication of pros and cons, the letters of 
Thackeray are eloquent to show ! 

It is true that, in the case of an author, in some ways even 
greater than Thackeray, there was none of this feverish experience. 
George Eliot, all the last years of her life, lived in an artificial 
atmosphere, secluded, by the love and homage of those who sur- 
rounded her, from the rude blasts of the outside world. But who 
can doubt that the living figures of her great portrait gallery were 
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drawn from the life, and are the fruit of her woman’s experience, 
before she assumed the position of a veiled goddess? Nor could 
even she avoid failure, when, in her new position, she essayed to 
draw a character wholly from within. Parts of Daniel Deronda 
yield in power to none of the earlier novels, but one must surely 
wait for the millennium of prigs before the character of Daniel 
himself can seem tolerable. 

This, however, by the way. The main point is that the novelist 
must mix with men and with human society, but that then society. 
will react upon the man, and affect his philosophy of life. The 
rays of human experience may be straight enough, but what if the 
medium become dense into which they pierce? They will, then, 
of necessity be refracted from their straightness. What manner 
of man Thackeray was, we have already seen. A good man 
assuredly ; ‘‘ possessing that precious natural quality of love,” but 
a very man, harassed and troubled by his own doubts and failures, 
very far in such matters from being a prophet in Israel. And yet 
it is just this man, whom, ifI understand him, Mr. George Mere- 
dith would have selected to be the exponent of the philosophic 
novel. ‘‘He could have done it, and he is of the departed! had 
he dared, he would (for he was Titan enough) have raised the art 
in dignity on a level with history.” It seems to me that where 
Thackeray ‘‘ groaned over his puppetry,” he was expressing a 
temporary pique rather than a solemn anticipation of the ideal 
novel. ‘‘Tom Jones” may be, to Fielding’s utmost power, ‘‘a 
man,” but Thackeray, and for that matter Mr. Meredith, must 
have known very well that, below the draperies of civilization, 
there are still slimy depths in human nature, which it is wise not 
to stir. 


Men, though men, 
Have their foundation deep down in the brutes, 
And topmost boughs are suckled by the roots. 


Nor would the revival of the method of Tom Jones carry us 
far along the road towards divine philosophy. ‘‘ Capable” Thac- 
keray certainly was “of presenting thoughtful women, thinking 
men,” but, after all, has he not presented them? Is it not best 
to take what the gods and the great men give, and not want some- 
thing different? We may as well cry for the moon as expect a 
complete philosophy of life from those who are in the thick of its 
battle. For the novelist (one cannot repeat it too often) is not a 
tabula rasa on which experience writes its own lessons. He is of 
warm flesh and blood, full of beliefs and often full of prejudices. 
We have seen how Thackeray's novels are the mingled product of 
the life he led and the spirit in which he regarded it. To those 
who knew him intimately, the pages of Vanity Fair, Pendennis, 
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and the Newcomes must have seemed warm with his very life 
blood. But take the case of another great novelist, who, in his 
-own conceit, assuredly already was all that the novelist may, in a 
thousand years, hope to be. In Balzac, if anywhere, may we 
salute, however born out of due time, the philosophic novel. 

But even in the case of Balzac what do we find? It is true 
that a writer whose mission is to put the old wine of orthodox 
‘Catholicism into the new bottles of modern culture, accepts the 
comédie humaine as a true representation of society without God, 
but few will be found to agree with this opinion. It is not, of 
course, denied that Balzac’s powers of observation were altogether 
extraordinary. We are told how, without appearing to be giving 
attention, he yet took in the minutest details of what happened 
in his presence. But keen observer as he was, imagination with 
him counted for yet more than observation. The world into which 
he introduces us, however much he may borrow from nature, is 
his own world, a world outside reality, of which he himself is the 
demiurge and prophet. And so, throughout the development of 
his gigantic undertaking, his own personality is always present, 
the one constant background behind the shifting scenes of the 
human comedy. So far, then, from having reached a level of 
philosophical indifference, the world of Balzac was largely coloured 
by his own personal ideals and predilections, ideals and predilec- 
tions which his novels lay bare for us. It has been asserted by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen that Balzac cannot draw a good woman. 
The noble figures of Birotteau’s wife and daughter, Madame Clies, 
Eugénie Grandet, and many more, need only to be invoked to give 
such a statement the lie. But what is true is that these good and 
noble women are not the real heroines after Balzac’s own heart, 
the chosen offsprings of his artistic travail. It is in the creation 
of types such as the Princesse de Cadignan, Madame D'Espard, 
and the like, that his genius finds itself upon congenial soil. ‘‘ La 
femme de trente ans,” the representative to St. Beuve of Balzac’s 
art, may, or may not have existed in real life, at least she formed 
the very centre of the novelist’s world. An acute, though unsym- 
pathetic critic has remarked upon the snobbishness of Balzac. In 
truth it is as portentous and collossal as was every other quality 
in this extraordinary man. ‘ Pourquoi,” asks one of his charac- 
ters, ‘‘ quand on porte tranché de gueules et dor & un bezan et wn 
tourteau de Vun en Vautre ne fait on pas briller ce vieil écu Picard 
sur une voiture?” The remark, addressed by the way to a 
distinguished poet by a distinguished man of the world and 
politician, is pure Balzac. To Englishmen who have been told 
ad nauseam that flunkeyism belongs exclusively to the English, 
or at any rate Anglo-Saxon race, it is not without conso- 
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lation to find a great Frenchman thus out-heroding Herod. 

Indeed, his snobbishness accounts for so much of immorality as 

may justly be said to lie in Balzac’s books. With him, the attrac- 

tions of a beautiful woman, provided that to her beauty she 

adds the position of a countess, are so irresistible as to put her 

victims outside the limits of responsibility and, therefore, of blame. 

Given their temptations, the Luciens de Rubemprés, Rastignacs, 

&e. of Balzac, cannot, we feel, act otherwise than they do act. 

It is just possible that this exaggerated view of things may 

have upset the moral balance of some young would-be adventurer 

starting upon life. One can conceive the world of Balzac 

exercising the kind of fascination over some minds, that gambling 

and lotteries exercise over others, and, like these, debilitating and 

incapacitating its subjects for the wear and tear of every-day 

events. Balzac’s philosophy of life is thus vitiated by a false idea 

of woman. Recognizing in family life the corner-stone of social 

stability, and regarding society as a continued struggle, having within 

it the germs of anarchy and crime, he yet is so enamoured of that 

society as to hold in his heart, whatever his outward professions, 

that for its sake all else were well lost. Take, for instance, the short 

and brilliant story of Les Secrets de la Princesse Cadignan. The 

Princess is presented to us as the type of the most refined Parisian 

depravity. ‘* Her one aim had been her own amusement, she was 

a real Don Juan in petticoats, with this difference’”»——but the 

difference smacks a little of V’esprit Gaulois, while not telling in 

favour of the lady. Well, this marvel of fascination, ‘ with whom 

depravity is not an effect but a cause ’ (and who, by the way, plays 

the part of an inverted Medea to her mother’s reputation, merely 

to excite sentimental interest in herself), wins the first real love of 
a great poet and genius. D’Arthez is one of the most ideal of all 

Balzac’s creations, and yet it is quite plain, to any careful reader 

of the story, that Balzac sees nothing humiliating to his hero in 

having the treasure of his poet’s love, in middle age, wasted on 
such a woman, or in his being fooled by her mock confidences. It 

is as clear, on the contrary, as daylight, that Balzac considers 

D’Arthez an extremely lucky fellow. More especially when the 
biter is bit, and the Princess loves him with a love as complete. 
and utter as his own. ‘Since then, the Princess de Cadignan 

and D’Arthez have both lapsed into obscurity. The Princess 

inherited some money from her mother, she spends all her summers. 
at Geneva, in a villa with the great author, and returns to Paris 

for some months in the winter. D’Arthez never shows himself 
except at the chamber. Moreover, he very seldom now publishes : 

Est-ce un dénotiment? Oui, pour les gens desprit; non, pour: 
ceux qui veulent tout savoir.” 
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So then, for all he was the chronicler of Illusions Perdues, Balzac 
has still his own illusions, which influenced and coloured his work. 
“‘ There is need of a prodigious amount of art, much fine decking 
out, both of the soul and of the body (beaucoup de belles toilettes de 
Vadme et du corps), for a woman to properly love.” 

For Balzac, 


Love in a hut with water and a crust 
Is—love forgive us—cinders, ashes, dust ; 


but he had not gone on to realise the corresponding truth, that 


Love in a palace is perhaps, at last, 
More grievous torment that a hermit’s fast. 


When this is in question he writes under the influence of illusion, 
and where illusion enters by the one door, the scientific spirit must 
inevitably depart by the other. 

That the particular form of illusion to which Balzac was the 
victim is likely to repeat itself amongst living novelists, we may be 
slow to believe. In acquiring a settled status in society far different 
from their position in the Paris of Balzac, literary men have learnt 
to see that society in its true light. But are there not endless. 
ways in which the idiosyncracies of character or circumstance may 
act upon the work of the novelist? Does not the anemia of 
crowded town life reflect itself in the pages of De Goncourt, the 
historian of nevrosité? The full-blooded southern temperament 
breathes through the pseudo-scientific details of Zola, and the 
pretentious trappings of the professed physiologist, serve only half 
to cover the brand of legal and social outlawry, stamped, in less 
tolerant times upon his work. (It is not to rebels any more than 
to tyrants that we go for theories of government.) In the hands. 
of the younger Dumas, the novel becomes the deftly-wielded weapon. 
of the sophist Alphonse Daudet in his better days, before he had 
enlisted in the ranks of the naturalists described in one of his 
books as the outcome of pity, irony, and rage. But why multiply 
examples? If need were, one could call in aid the novels of 
Dickens or those of George Eliot, that can be regarded as so many 
peace-offerings to the offended Lares of family life. In every case 
the materials of nature come out from the alembic of the novelist 
modified and transformed by the process they have undergone. 
And if this has been the case in the past what reason is there to 
expect something different in the future? Rather does it appear 
that this tendency will more and more show itself. The great. 
masters of art for arts’ sake who know how to keep distinct them- 
selves and their work, belong to times less charged with electric 
sympathy than those in which we live. Goethe, in some ways the 
last of the Greeks, as he was in others the first of the moderns, 
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offends and repels by his serene indifference to his human sur- 
roundings. Even among the poets we cannot expect again to 
find, in temper any more than in genius, another Homer or Shake- 
speare. And if this be so, the idea of the philosophic novel 
becomes a dream, and we must be content to jog along as best we 
may with the novel of our forefathers, which, after all, is ‘‘ human,” 


does drop warm tears, does touch “ things common till they reach 
unto the spheres.” 


Hues E. Ecerron. 


MERCANTILE IRELAND VERSUS HOME RULE. 


In attempting to write even a short article on any phase of the 
Irish Question, I feel I am undertaking an unpopular task, as 
the British public has, for a long time past, been so over-dosed 
with Ireland and Irish affairs, that many naturally turn with 
disgust from the subject, and look out for something more con- 
genial to read; still I venture to hope that, writing as a plain, 
hard-working business man, without any party rancour or heat, I 
may not appeal in vain for sympathy and support from the reader 
in advocating the cause of the Union, which should be, to all true 
Englishmen, a subject of vital importance, but is, to all loyal 
Irishmen, a matter on which their liberties and lives depend. 

For the information of the reader, I may here state that I am 
a Whig in politics, and a member of a family which has carried on 
the same trade in Belfast for upwards of one hundred years, and 
which, I think, has contributed, in some degree, to the commercial, 
moral, and intellectual development of one of the most prosperous 
towns in the United Kingdom. My own business experience as a 
Belfast merchant and manufacturer extends over a period of thirty 
years. I regret being obliged to introduce what may appear to be 
purely personal matters, but my object in doing so is merely to 
show that I am a type of thousands of men very similarly situated 
in various parts of Ireland, who, while taking a warm interest in 
everything in any way tending to improve and strengthen the 
many ties binding us in brotherly love to Great Britain, at the 
same time do not, under ordinary circumstances, much mix them- 
selves up with party politics, and are only too anxious to be allowed 
to follow their ordinary daily avocations, without all the disturb- 
ing influences by which they have been surrounded for several 
years. 

The loss already sustained by Irish merchants, in consequence 
of political agitation, is incalculable, and there are few firms in the 
country who have not felt it keenly, through diminished sales and 
a general feeling of distrust all round, never knowing what was 
going to happen next. I fear the desire so general amongst 
traders to be let alone, and attend quietly to business, may be 
misconstrued by Englishmen into a feeling of indifference, but this 
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is not so. There is no class of Her Majesty's subjects more alive 
to the advantages to be derived from the maintenance of the Union 
in its present form than the Irish merchants and manufacturers. 
This feature of the case has recently been prominently brought 
before the public by the magnificent meetings held in Dublin on 
the 29th and 80th of November, when Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen, in their patriotic and soul-stirring speeches, crushed to 
atoms all the specious arguments which have latterly been put 
forward in favour of Home Rule, by those whom honest John Bright 
very properly designates the “Irish Rebel Party.” The effect of 
these meetings, coming so soon after Mr. Chamberlain’s brilliant 
and successful tour through Ulster, will do much to dissipate the 
erroneous idea which prevailed in England to such a great extent, 
that the Loyalists in Ireland consisted only of Landlords, Conser- 
vatives, and Orangemen ; whereas it has been clearly proved that 
tens of thousands of Liberal Unionists, representing a large pro- 
portion of the wealth and intelligence of the country, are, if 
possible, even more zealous in their attachment to the British 
Throne, and the glorious Constitution under which it is our 
privilege to live. 

These meetings have now roused all Unionists to put forth fresh 
efforts to bring the present chaotic condition of affairs to an end 
as speedily as possible, and to endeavour to restore peace, pro- 
sperity, and happiness throughout the entire length and breadth 
of the country, to the people of every creed and class. This will 
not be accomplished by weakly giving in to agitation or outrage, 
but by administering the laws with firmness and justice, by a 
sincere and earnest desire to remove all real grievances where they 
are found to exist, and by cultivating a spirit of mutual forbearance 
and good-will towards our countrymen who have been led astray 
by false hopes, and promises never to be realised. 

It has been frequently said that the land question lies at the 
root of the Irish difficulty, and if it could be settled on a fair 
and satisfactory basis, the demand for Home Rule and a Dublin 
Parliament would soon vanish away. This may be so, but I can 
hardly believe it, as I fear there are too many well-paid profes- 
sional politicians and agitators making a good thing out of it, 
to allow it to die so easily ; so long as American dollars keep pour- 
ing in there will be plenty of people willing to work for them. 
However, writing as a merchant, and having nothing to do with 
land either as tenant or landlord, I feel it would be presumption 
on my part if I offered my opinion on the land question, and there- 
fore leave it to others who are far more competent to deal with it. 
At the same time I would express an earnest hope which is shared 
by many, that the Government, in their anxiety to treat the tenants 
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liberally and fairly, will not be forgetful of the landlords’ interests 
and the heavy obligations many of them are under in various ways. 
For some years it has been the fashion amongst a certain class 
-of people to decry and denounce the Irish landlords, as oppressors 
-of the poor and a curse to the country; in my opinion nothing 
could be more unjust or ungenerous than such a charge. No doubt 
there have been some bad landlords, but, fortunately, they are 
the rare exception and not the rule. I have known many landlords 
for the last twenty-five years, and have always found them full of 
kindly sympathy for their tenants, in times of trouble and distress, 
and willing to help them out of their difficulties. 

The intense dislike to Home Rule, or anything approaching to 
it, is not a matter of recent growth in commercial circles in Ireland, 
but has always been held by all the leading merchants of both 
political parties, Liberals and Conservatives. It is not necessary 
to go back many years to prove this, but we may confine our 
attention to events which have occurred within the last two years, 
or, in fact, since the Irish question became the one great national 
topic. Towards the end of 1885 vague rumours began to float 
about that Mr. Gladstone showed symptoms of yielding to the 
advocates of “‘rapine and plunder,” whom he had denounced in 
such scathing language, and with all his mighty vigour, but a few 
months previously. His many followers in Ulster and Belfast 
were indignant that such a slur should, even for a moment, be cast 
upon the character of a man whom for years they had almost wor- 
shipped, and whom they considered the very embodiment of all that 
was patriotic, noble, and loyal; they refused to believe that there 
was even a shadow of foundation for the rumour, which, if true, 
they knew would instantly break up the Liberal party, and bring 
chaos and confusion to the entire country. Subsequent events 
proved how woefully their confidence had been misplaced, and now 
among his old followers here, with very few exceptions, there are 
to be found ‘‘ none so poor as do him reverence.” 

In January 1886 what had been before only vague rumours 
began to take tangible form, and for the first time in the history 
of Belfast a public political meeting was held, at which Liberals 
and Conservatives were equally represented, the object being “‘ to 
consider the disastrous results to the commercial interests of 
Ireland, which would ensue should any measure be carried through 
the Legislature, having in the most remote degree the effect of 
imperilling the connection between this country and Great Britain.” 
It is not necessary to give in detail the resolutions passed at this 
meeting, but it may be interesting to summarize the principal 
points dwelt on by business men, not only at this but at many 
‘subsequent meetings held in various parts of the country. 
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In the first place, we declare our loyalty and devotion to the 
Queen, and our steadfast attachment to the Constitutional form of 
Government established in the United Kingdom, under which we 
now hold such a high position amongst the nations of the world.. 
We deplore and condemn any agitation tending to weaken the 
ties which render Ireland an integral part of the United Kingdom.. 
We are convinced that the creation of a separate Parliament would 
have the most disastrous effects on the trade of the country gene- 
rally, but more particularly in those districts where loyalty is the 
rule, and not the exception. We regard with the greatest horror 
and detestation the cowardly and abominable crimes which have 
latterly become so frequent, and brought such disgrace on our 
country, and we are at all times prepared to endorse and back up 
any judicious efforts the Government may make to restore law and 
order throughout the land. We believe that thousands have been 
induced to join the National League who hoped to secure the agri- 
cultural and industrial prosperity to which Home Rule promised 
to conduct them, and the sooner such a delusion is dispelled the 
better. We know that the final goal aimed at by the Nationalist 
Party is absolute and complete separation from Great Britain, and 
we are not to be deceived or hoodwinked by any plausible state- 
ments to the contrary. We utterly fail to see or acknowledge that 
any changes, which may be considered necessary to make in the 
laws relating to Ireland, could be as well formulated or carried out 
by a strongly biassed Parliament in Dublin, as they would be by 
an impartial Parliament at Westminster, the latter being princi- 
pally composed of honest Englishmen and Scotchmen, in whose 
love of freedom, justice, and fair play we Irish merchants have the 
most implicit confidence. 

The position of Ulster, as compared with the other three provinces 
in Ireland, has frequently been referred to, and it certainly forms 
a very remarkable contrast. Naturally, it was the poorest, most 
sterile, and barren province, but under the Union it has become a 
great centre of industry and wealth, and the land in it the most 
highly cultivated and productive. This is entirely owing to the 
indomitable perseverence, thrift, and loyalty of the people who, 
without any extraneous aid or special advantages, have made this 
part of the country into what might be called the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire of Ireland. 

To us who live in Ulster, the maintenance of the Union means 
the continuance of our prosperity and the assurance of the future. 
We gratefully acknowledge the efforts of the Imperial Parliament to 
confer on us the benefits of remedial legislation, and consider 
we are perfectly safe in leaving any remaining grievances in the 
hands of our friends at Westminster. We have for generations 
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lived peacefully and happily under the Union, and have the most 
perfect confidence that under it and our free Constitution we shall 
continue to live in the same condition, protected by the strong arm 
of justice, and in the full enjoyment of complete liberty, both civil 
and religious. We feel our close and friendly relations with the 
rich sister island have been a source of the greatest advantage to 
us, giving us the command of capital and credit so necessary for 
the development of our industrial undertakings. Englishmen and 
Scotchmen have not hesitated to come over and settle among us, 
taking advantage of the cheaper labour they were able to obtain 
here ; in doing so they have rendered most valuable services to this 
country, while, at the same time, they have enriched themselves. 
They have established ship-yards, employing thousands of hands, 
and turning out vessels second to none in the world; they have 
built mills, and factories, and warehouses, giving employment to 
vast numbers of people, who would otherwise have had to choose 
between emigration, on the one hand, or semi-starvation at home, 
on the other. We have always been able to borrow money for 
large works connected with our public corporations, on as reasonable 
terms as it can be had in any of the other provincial towns in the 
United Kingdom, which is a source of the greatest advantage to the 
entire community. Banking in Ireland has, as a rule, been managed 
with such care and prudence that it has been generally very 
profitable, while, at the same time, great facilities have been 
given for obtaining the credit necessary for the development of 
every kind of legitimate business. But I have no hesitation in 
saying that the birth of a Dublin Parliament will be the death of 
credit in Ireland; that not merely will English capital cease to come 
over, but what is here will be withdrawn as soon as possible. 
Further, every Irish capitalist will contract his ventures year by 
year, so that, in the absence of confidence in the present and hope 
for the future, there will be no circulation of money, and, therefore, 
a continuous course of lessening and lessening of wages, until the 
whole province becomes pauperized, and the once prosperous Ulster 
is changed into a poverty-stricken wilderness, with her ship-yards 
and mills and factories silent as the grave. 

These are not merely the individual views held by the writer, 
but are those expressed again and again by all the leading men in 
the county, including bankers, merchants, and manufacturers. 
The effect of a collapse in trade, and an exodus of capital and 
manufacturers out of the county, must necessarily have a most 
injurious influence on farming interests, as the consumers of 
produce of all kinds will be so reduced in numbers that the supply 
of market commodities will be greater than the demand, and 
consequently prices will fall so low that they will be utterly 
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unremunerative. Then the value of all sorts of Irish securities 
would undoubtedly be most seriously affected, bringing ruinous loss 
and consequent suffering into many a home which had previously 
been prosperous and contented. In proof of this we have only to 
study the lists of Irish securities during the year 1886, and we find 
that, immediately after the introduction of the Irish Bills, many of 
the best and safest investments fell from ten to twenty per cent. in 
their market price, the total depreciation in value being estimated at 
about a million sterling. When, however, these Bills were rejected 
and the people regained confidence, when they saw the majority of 
the entire nation was against the proposed changes, then the price 
of these securities rose, and most of them stood again at their 
original figure. I believe one simple fact such as I have given will 
carry more weight with it, as showing the real feeling in the country 
against Home Rule, than a thousand absurd sentimental grievances, 
such as a gentleman declining to wear the garments provided for 
him by the Government of the country, because, forsooth, the shade 
of colour did not please his too fastidious taste; or another gentleman 
barricading himself up in an old house, and allowing his people to 
lower him down from an upper window to receive an address and a 
purse of sovereigns from an admiring crowd below! I cannot think 
for a moment that Englishmen will be influenced in the slightest 
degree by such ridiculous theatrical displays, or lose sight of the 
real question at issue. Besides this, our friends in England and 
Scotland should not forget that Ireland has for many years been one 
of their best customers, paying them annually large sums of money ; 
but if the earning power of Ireland should be seriously crippled, from 
the reasons already given, then our purchasing powers will be 
reduced proportionately. When, in addition to this, we take into 
account the hostile tariffs, which we have every reason to believe 
would be imposed by a Dublin Parliament, then we see plainly that 
Ireland could no longer be the happy hunting-ground it has so long 
been for English and Scotch commercial travellers. 

Belfast is a striking example of what industry and loyalty can 
accomplish, and forms a wonderful contrast to many towns in the 
south and west of Ireland, where indolence and disloyalty are 
chronic complaints; many of us naturally take a great pride in 
our native town, which now occupies a high place in the list of 
the most important towns in the United Kingdom. During the 
last fifty years the population has risen from about 70,000 to about 
240,000, and for many years past new houses have been built in 
numbers varying from 1,000 to 1,500 per annum. It is now 
acknowledged as the commercial capital of Ireland, and ,is so full 
of life and energy that all strangers visiting it for the first time 
are greatly impressed by the fine appearance of the town, and the 
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good business habits of its people. When I say that all the lead- 
ing men in the town, and the vast majority of the intelligent 
working men, although differing with each other in ordinary 
politics, are united as one man in their determination to resist to 
the uttermost any attempt to bring them under the rule of a Dublin 
Parliament, I think we have some right to claim support and 
sympathy from our friends across the Channel, and I am sure we 
shall not appeal in vain. 

When Mr. Gladstone introduced his Irish Bills in April 1886, the 
people in Belfast got into a state of the greatest excitement: the 
Nationalist Party, who are in a large minority, thinking they were 
at last going to be successful in obtaining that for which they 
had so long pined and plotted; while the entire Unionist Party, 
Liberals and Conservatives, at once threw aside party differences 
for the time being, and determined to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
defence of their common country. United meetings were held all 
over the province, and many of us who had never before stood on 
political platforms, felt it was our duty to come forward, and do all 
that lay in our power to defeat a measure which we conscientiously 
believed would, if carried, deprive us of our homes, our liberties, 
and our citizenship in the United Kingdom. Unfortunately, this 
excitement, coming into a community where party spirit at all times 
runs high, resulted in the deplorable riots which disgraced our town 
for several months. It is not my intention to say who was to 
blame locally for the commencement and continuance of these 
events, which resulted in the loss of about forty lives, numbers of 
people being maimed for life, and great sorrow and suffering 
brought into many homes; but if Mr. Gladstone could have seen 
the dreadful sights I saw in the streets and in the hospital, when in 
discharge of my duties, I think even he would hesitate before he 
would again press such sweeping measures on an unwilling com- 
munity. One thing these unfortunate events clearly proved, and 
that is that there exists in Ulster a powerful and determined body 
of men, who will never be coerced into accepting a form of govern- 
ment which would virtually make them the slaves of the Nationalist 
party. We therefore refuse, as we have a perfect right to do, to 
allow ourselves to be cast off from being subjects of the United 
Kingdom ; and yet the proposal was not to cast us off freely and 
absolutely, but to hand us over to a new Power, which our former 
rulers will help to compel us to obey! The Province of Ulster will, 
if need be, look after its own interests and protect itself, as it 
is quite capable of doing; but we are strenuously opposed to 
its exclusion from any scheme relating to Ireland, as we feel it 
would be a most selfish action on our part if, because of the 
strength of our position, we basely deserted our fellow-countrymen 
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who are scattered all over the country, and who are as staunch 
Unionists as we are. The recent meetings in Dublin gave a true 
insight into the numbers, position, and intelligence of the Unionists 
outside Ulster ; such a magnificent demonstration was never before 
held in the Irish capital, and it has opened the eyes of the nation 
as to the class of people forming the numerical minority in Ire- 
land. Far too much stress has been allowed to be laid on what is 
called the majority of the Irish people; we deny the right of any 
three millions of Her Majesty’s subjects to call themselves a 
majority, when they are not 10 per cent. of the entire population 
of the United Kingdom. The majority of the entire nation is the 
only majority we can recognize, and that Mr. Gladstone has not 
got, and never will get, as clearly indicated by recent events. Three 
millions of people residing in Lancashire and Yorkshire might just 
as well ask for a local Parliament in one of their large towns, but 
their demand would not be likely to receive favourable consideration 
of the nation. It may be argued that the cases are not parallel, 
and that we are bound to look back into Irish history. This is 
perfectly right, and forms one of our strongest arguments in favour 
of the maintenance of the Union; for the more we study history 
the more we are convinced that Ireland could never be a nation, as 
it contains within itself such opposing elements and such in- 
flammable materials, that its affairs must be controlled by some 
such impartial assembly as the Imperial Parliament sitting at 
Westminster. I firmly believe that if Ireland had the manage- 
ment of its own affairs, almost everyone who remained in the 
country, and had any stake in it, would be ruined, and before the 
expiration of three years England would be compelled to take 
forcible possession of it. 
The apparently sudden conversion of Mr. Gladstone to Home 
Rule was not only a source of the greatest sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, but was also surrounded by the greatest mystery to his 
many admirers in Ireland. There seems to have been something 
almost prophetic in what Lord Macaulay wrote of him in the year 
1839, when he first of all described him as “the rising hope of 
those stern and unbending Tories,” and then went on to say, “It 
would not be at all strange if Mr. Gladstone were one of the most 
unpopular men in England.” . . . ‘“‘ Whatever Mr. Gladstone sees 
is refracted and distorted by a false medium of passions and 
prejudices.” . . . ‘‘He has one most fatal gift as a speculator, a 
vast command of a kind of language, grave and majestic, but of 
vague and uncertain import.” Nearly fifty years have passed since 
these words were written, and yet how true they are to day. 

It is not my intention in this article to go into any details as to 
to the development of the country by public works, rai!ways, 
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manufactures, or cottage industries, but merely to show that on 
purely mercantile grounds nearly every business man of good 
position in Ireland is strenuously opposed to anything in the form 
of Home Rule, or a Dublin Parliament. Whatever measure of 
local self-government may be considered necessary for Great 
Britain we shall gladly accept for Ireland, but we do not want 
more. I have also refrained from going into the National and 
Imperial aspect of the case, leaving that in far more able hands, 
in the persons of our Liberal Unionist champions, Lord Harting- 
ton, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Chamberlain, who so recently visited 
our shores. I would now conclude, in the final words uttered by 
the Duke of Argyll, in his speech given at the banquet following 
the Liberal Unionist conference held in London on 8th December : 
‘*God save Ireland, to continue, as she has been for many years, an 
integral part of that United Kingdom, which gives to all her 
citizens perfect freedom and liberty of action.” 


A Betrast MERcHANT. 
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Tue Bulgarian difficulty, which has for so long occupied the 
attention of Europe, and which will, in all probability continue to 
tax the resources of diplomacy for some time to come, is on the 
whole a question of simple character, and one which can be stated 
in a very few words. 

The point, and the whole point, is whether Bulgaria shall be 
permitted to form her own Government, and elect her own prince— 
in a word, to exist as an independent nation—or whether the Czar, 
with the consent of Europe, shall force his own satrap upon her, 
impose his own rule, and transform newly-liberated Bulgaria into a 
Russian province. 

It was partly in order to form an opinion upon this question that 
I paid a somewhat lengthy visit to Bulgaria in the autumn, and I 
cannot but think that all unprejudiced judges would arrive at the 
same conclusion as myself, viz. that the question should be decided 
in favour of the Bulgarians. 

If there is one thing more than another that will strike a stranger 
in Bulgaria, it is the detestation which is now openly expressed all 
over the country for the so-called Liberators. Perhaps, consider- 
ing the way in which the Bulgarians have been treated by Russia, 
this ought not to excite much surprise; but what is indeed 
astonishing is that Russian policy should have been conducted in 
such a way as to estrange a people who belong to the same race, 
speak the same language, and profess the same religion, and 
effectually to destroy all former influence in the country in the 
space of a few years. With the exception, perhaps, of some 
ardent Russophils in England, there are now, it may be assumed, 
few people who are under any illusion as to the reasons why 
the war of 1877 was fought; the Bulgarians, at any rate, were 
very soon undeceived on the subject, and it is because they have 
realised that a free Bulgaria was only intended for a Russian 

advanced post on the road to Constantinople, that they are now 
taxed with the basest ingratitude towards that Power. It is per- 
fectly true that the Bulgarians owe their liberation principally to 
Russian efforts; but the contention of the latter, that this ser- 
vice alone constitutes a claim to eternal gratitude and submission, 
is as though the fact of having once rendered some pecuniary 
assistance entitled one to live at a friend’s expense for life. The 
friends of Russia in Bulgaria have now practically disappeared ; 
while the policy of brutal interference, and the scarcely veiled inten- 
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tion of crushing out the national idea of independence, have borne 
fruit, and obliterated whatever feelings of gratitude may originally 
have existed. 

I arrived in September at Sofia, soon after Prince Ferdinand’s as- 
‘sumption of power, at a moment when everyone, except the Bulgarians, 

was convinced that his stay in the country would not last more than a 
few weeks. There is apparently considerable misapprehension in Eng- 
land, and indeed in Europe generally, with respect to the character of 
this Prince. Prince Ferdinand is generally described as a frivolous 
youth, addicted to the wearing of jewellery, and without any sense of 
the responsibility incurred by the acceptance of his dangerous trust. 
During my stay in the capital, various opportunities were afforded me 
for testing the correctness of this opinion, and I was able to satisfy 
myself that this estimate of his capacity is a fallacious one. Prince 
Ferdinand is, on the contrary, a highly educated, modest, and in- 
telligent man, under no illusions as to the difficulties of his position, 
-and fully resolved to do his duty by his new subjects to the best of 
his ability. It cannot be denied that up till now there has been no 
trace of his hand in the administration of affairs ; but it is doubtful 
whether a man of marked individuality would have been equally 
suitable, and Prince Ferdinand, in allowing himself to be guided by 
the able and patriotic Ministers now in office, probably gives a con- 
vincing proof of his good sense. Why, however, it may be asked, 
was it necessary to invite him to Bulgaria at all, seeing that since 
the fall of Prince Alexander the country was governed more or less 
‘satisfactorily by a Regency? The answer to this is that, in a young 
state like Bulgaria, where intrigues are rife and political jealousies 
-easily excited, it is found to be absolutely indispensable that one 
man, nominally at any rate, should be at the head of the Govern- 
ment. It was realised that, in order to prevent serious internal 
difficulties, a Prince must be acquired somehow; the choice of the 
nation fell upon Prince Ferdinand, and he responded favourably to 
the invitation. It is even at the present critical moment highly 
doubtful whether any Bulgarians could be found, with the excep- 
tion of political refugees, who would urge his withdrawal from the 
-country. 

When it was announced that the Bulgarians had actually had 
the audacity to elect their own Prince, and that Prince Ferdinand 
was on his way to Sofia, it was almost universally believed that 
he was going there as the nominee of one of the Great Powers. 
This I believe to be a mistaken impression. It is just possible that 
Austria, sub rosé, may have given him some encouragement, but 
if so it was encouragement of an imperceptible character ; and since 
the Prince’s assumption of power the Austrian Agent at Sofia has 

maintained a similar attitude to that of the other representatives, 
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who, while refusing to recognise the Prince, hold official intercourse 
with the Ministers responsible to him. Surely it is time this solemn 
farce should cease ; no real reason has ever been urged against the 
recognition of Prince Ferdinand, except the Russian contention that 
the general election of the Great Sobranje last year was illegal, on 
account of intimidation and the employment of force. The idea 
of Russia denouncing an election for suppression of freedom of 
speech is almost sublime in its audacity ; but, in spite of the trans- 
parent hypocrisy of the objection, it has served its purpose. When 
Prince Dondoukoff Korsakoff, the framer of the Tirnova Constitution, 
was given to understand that the honour of becoming the first 
Prince of Bulgaria would not fall to him, he is reported to have 
declared that, in that case, he would elaborate a constitution which 
would make it impossible for anyone else to govern with success. 
The fact is that universal suffrage, and an electoral system by which 
a deputy is returned for every 10,000 inhabitants, and for every 
5,000 in the event of a Great Sobranje election, is little short of 
an absurdity for so young a country as Bulgaria. There is, there- 
fore, nothing surprising in the fact that elections there should be 
marked by what may euphemistically be termed irregularities. I 
witnessed the election which took place in October last, and feel 
bound to admit that some of the proceedings were calculated to 
draw tears of blood from British Radicals of a sentimental dispo- 
sition ; but though serious disorders took place during the general 
election of last year, they were largely due to the extraordinary 
conduct of General Kaulbars, who took part in the contest as the 
Czar’s election agent, and played the part of agent provocateur with 
conspicuous success. 

If, however, the action of Russia in steadfastly refusing to re- 
cognise the existing state of things in Bulgaria has been brutal 
in its frankness, it possesses, at all events, the merit of being in- 
telligible, whereas the policy of the other Powers cannot be 
characterized as otherwise than pusillanimous. The French 
policy, for instance, which consists in blindly following the lead of 
Russia, is well worthy of the Republic; bold and spirited with 
Tunis and Madagascar, and cringing where Germany or German 
rights are concerned. The latter Power, having no interests in 
Bulgaria, must be considered as exercising an unfriendly influence. 
All the Machiavellian schemes with which Prince Bismarck is 
credited amount to this: To secure his country from a combined 
attack by France and Russia. Under the circumstances, he is not 
indisposed to see the latter well occupied in South-Eastern Europe, 
and he has, indeed, always maintained that Bulgaria lies within 
the sphere of Russian influence, while no sentimental considera- 
tions about “infant liberties’ in the Balkan Peninsula are likely to 
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carry much weight with him. England, Austria, and Italy re- 
present the three friendly Powers; of these, Italy, full of new-born 
zeal for democratic countries, confines herself to vague expressions 
of sympathy ; while the two former pursue a policy of masterly 
inactivity. It must be obvious, however, that Austria, at any rate, 
will have to do something more than pursue a policy of masterly 
inactivity, should the Czar ever make an effort to regain his lost 
ascendancy over Bulgaria; and although Austrian statesmen 
occasionally endeavour to persuade the world that what occurs in 
Bulgaria is a matter of supreme indifference to them, these utter- 
ances may be taken for what they are worth. There remains the 
Porte. The position of the Turk is, as usual, a singularly un- 
pleasant one. On the present occasion he is made to pose as the 
champion of the Berlin Treaty ; and the appearance of the Sublime 
Porte as the inflexible guardian of treaty rights is only one degree 
less ludicrous than the réle of Russia as the supporter of free 
speech. All the Bulgarian politicians with whom I conversed 
asserted that they bore no ill-will against the Turks, whom they 
represent as anxious to be friendly, but compelled by the exigencies of 
their case to act in a hostile manner. The reason of this is not far to 
seek. Whatever disappointment the Russians may have experienced 
in the results of the war of 1877, they have at least succeeded 
in getting a firmer grip of the authorities at Constantinople. When- 
ever the occasion requires, there are any number of opportunities 
for putting the screw on the unfortunate Sultan. The non-payment 
of the war indemnity, for instance, forms a standing pretext for 
interference ; and as there is no possibility of resisting any demands, 
the Czar’s wishes, as intimated by the Russian Ambassador, must 
perforce be acted upon. 

When, therefore, it was represented to the Porte, in the usual 
manner, that it was desirable that the Sultan should come for- 
ward as the champion of the Berlin Treaty, with reference to 
Bulgarian affairs, there was nothing for it but to act accordingly. 
This apparently hostile attitude of the Turks towards Bulgaria 
is not calculated to deceive anyone. The fact is, that since the 
Declaration of the Union, two years ago, the Turks have com- 
pletely abandoned all hope of re-establishing their influence over 
any part of Bulgaria, and, having once realised this unpalatable 
truth, they now recognise that a strong and united Bulgaria is a 
protection rather than a menace to their decaying Empire. When, 
therefore, we hear that Russia and the Porte have made a joint 
representation, or that they propose sending Commissioners to 
Sofia, to report upon the situation and concert measures for the 
restoration of order, it may be taken for granted that one Power 
at any rate, is not in earnest and has no desire to do anything of 
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the kind. It is quite certain that, should Russia succeed in forcing 
the Porte to send a special representative, with the object of turn- 
ing Prince Ferdinand out of the country, no attention whatever 
will be paid to his demands, should he even be permitted to enter 
the Principality. 

There are, however, a number of persons, especially in England, 
who believe that a free and independent Bulgaria will never exist 
until Prince Alexander is re-instated at the head of affairs. I ques- 
tioned many persons on this point when in the country, and heard 
nothing to warrant this belief. That Prince Alexander possesses 
many excellent and admirable qualities is, no doubt, perfectly true ; 
but the theory that he alone is qualified to represent the Bulgarian 
national idea is one which can only be entertained by those who 
have been under the influence of his well-known personal charm. 
Enthusiastic admirers of this unlucky Prince have written to prove 
that with his abdication disappeared the last hope of independence, 
and they endeavoured to show that the fortunes of the country were 
so bound up with its ruler, that nothing short of political ruin could 
overtake Bulgaria. This, it should be clearly understood, is far 
from being the case ; and when the Bulgarians are reproached with 
ingratitude towards Prince Alexander, it is as well to consider the 
question in a practical and dispassionate manner. There can be no 
doubt that the Bulgarians owe Prince Alexander a deep debt of 
gratitude. Up to a certain unfortunate episode, he was decidedly the 
most interesting and sympathetic figure amongst the sovereigns of 
Europe. There is much, indeed, of romance in the career of this 
young German officer, summoned to govern an alien race, and 
proving not only a capable ruler, but a brave and victorious general ; 
the brilliant successes of Prince Alexander, however, should not 
blind us to his errors. Now it cannot be pointed out too clearly that 
if Prince Alexander is no longer at the head of affairs, it is partly his 
own fault; it is true that he struggled heroically for a long time 
against the persecutions to which he was subjected, but at the most 
critical moment he collapsed. The abject telegram which, in an 
unfortunate moment, he allowed himself to be persuaded to send to 
the Czar, would possibly eventually have proved his ruin, had he 
decided to remain ; but to stay was precisely what he could not be 
induced to do, in spite of the entreaties of his subjects. 

It is said that Prince Alexander, at the time of his abdication, was 
firmly convinced that the majority of his officers, and a large section 
of the population were hostile to him; if so, he must have been 
greatly deceived, for it has since been conclusively proved that the 
persons concerned in the conspiracy were very few in number, and 
consisted either of officers and adventurers debauched (as Lord 
Salisbury justly remarked) by foreign gold, or else ignorant cadets. 
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Ihave met officers who took part in the kidnapping business as 
cadets, who assured me that they had not, at the time, the least 
idea of what they were doing. There was, in fact, nothing national 
or spontaneous about the conspiracy which overthrew Prince 
Alexander, and the reception accorded him on his return should 
alone have made this clear. 

Much can and should be forgiven any man who had passed 
through Prince Alexander’s experiences ; but, at the same time, it is 
impossible not to recognize the fact that the Bulgarians, at the risk 
of drawing upon themselves the vengeance of their implacable 
tyrant, were ready to stand by their Prince in the hour of danger. 
If any further proof were needed of the loyalty shown to Prince 
Alexander by the great majority of the Bulgarian people, it is 
furnished by the fact that a second attempt was made to induce 
him to return, after it was discovered that the Government of the 
Regency could be carried on no longer. It is to be presumed that 
on this occasion the Prince made his return conditional upon such 
terms that the delegates found themselves unable to accept them, 
and, accordingly, were forced to search for a new candidate. With 
the facts of this double refusal staring one in the face, it is hard to 
see why Prince Alexander should be considered as absolutely 
indispensable for the realisation of the Bulgarian national idea ; 
and it, therefore, appears improbable that the present condition of 
affairs will be disturbed simply in order to replace one prince by 
another. Political gratitude is a fine thing in its way, but a 
_ practical appreciation of national interests is better still. The 
Bulgarians are an essentially practical people, and they, in all 
probability, are of opinion that a prince who accepts their offer 
unconditionally, and who has established himself more or less 
firmly in the country, is likely to be more useful to them than 
one who, whatever may have been his distinguished services in 
the past, has cut himself even temporarily adrift from his former 
subjects. For this reason, and also because his wealth is a power- 
ful recommendation to an economical people, it is still possible that 
Prince Ferdinand, in spite of the pressure brought to bear upon 
him from outside, may yet contrive to remain indefinitely in 
Bulgaria. 

It may, however, fairly be asked whether the history of Bulgaria 
since her creation shows that the people have proved themselves fit 
for independence, and have earned the right to be treated indulgently 
by Europe. The answer to this is emphatically, Yes ; and it would 
be impossible for anyone who visited the country to return without 
having formed a high opinion of the sterling qualities of its inhabi- 
tants. The progress that this little State, the youngest in Europe, 
has made since her emancipation from Turkish rule is remarkable, 
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not only for its steady advance, but for the fact that it has been 
made in the face of almost unparalleled difficulties ; it is, in fact, 
hard to realise that less than twelve years ago Bulgaria existed only 
as a geographical expression, and that it required atrocities of the 
most sensational order to bring her case, and even her name, into: 
notice. In the course of the past two years Bulgaria has passed 
through two revolutions, a military revolt, and a war.with a neigh- 
bouring State. Instead of weakening her, these events seem only to 
have strengthened and consolidated the national patriotic feeling.. 
What other country can say so much? A well-known Servian states- 
man remarked to me, in the course of conversation, that the Bul- 
garians were the English of the Balkan Peninsula. Whether this be 
taken as a compliment or not to us, there can be little doubt that the 
Bulgarians possess the governing capacity in a conspicuous degree, 
and the principal members of the present Government, for instance, 
such as M. Stambuloff, M. Stoiloff, M. Dimitroff (the Prefect of the 
Philippopolis district), are men who would do credit to any country.. 
Of Bulgarian politicians the most prominent, as well as the most 
popular, is Stambuloff. It was Stambuloff who took the lead in 
inducing Prince Alexander to return after his abduction; it is he 
who is mainly responsible for the arrival of the present Prince ; and 
it is he who, by reason of his indomitable energy, eloquence and 
courage, has now come to be regarded as the Anti-Russian champion, 
and the representative, par excellence, of the National idea. The 
power Stambuloff wields in the country, largely increased by the 
result of the late elections, would constitute a serious danger were 
there doubts as to his patriotism, which, so far, fortunately, is 
above suspicion. 

There are in Bulgaria, as elsewhere, politicians calling themselves 
Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals, &c., but except in the case of 
avowed partisans of Russia, like Zankoff, it is not clear what con- 
stitutes the points of difference ; for there is no division of classes, 
and, as yet, apparently no internal questions of importance. With 
regard to this question of opposition and parties, I asked every 
Bulgarian politician I met to explain how it came to pass that there 
were more than two parties in existence, viz., a National party and 
a Russian party, and from none of them was I ever able to obtain 
a satisfactory answer. In an earlier part of this article I have 
alluded to the difficulty experienced in carrying on the government 
of Bulgaria in accordance with a constitution too advanced for the 
condition of the country ; this would have proved a work of insur- 
mountable difficulty had it not been for the sound common-sense 
and practical character of the people, and even though this is the 
case, it must be owned that, when thought necessary, the sacred 
constitution is frequently violated with complete impunity. For- 
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tunately for themselves, the Bulgarians, unlike their neighbours, 
the Servians and Greeks, are not as a nation afflicted with a 
perpetual craving for political change; although the country is one 
of the most thoroughly democratic pattern, and every man is equal 
in practice as well as in theory, the genius of the native is essen- 
tially Conservative. It is perhaps in Bulgaria that Lord Randolph 
Churchill would find the nearest approach to his long-sought-for 
Tory Democracy ! 

While ready to profit by the resources of a more advanced 
civilization, the Bulgarian objects hurriedly to adopt anything new 
until he is firmly convinced of its utility ; unlike the Servian or the 
Greek, he refuses to plunge headlong into a vortex of innovations, 
and it is entirely to this quality of caution that his well-known 
abhorrence’ of foreigners may be traced. This distrust of the 
foreigner has had, at least, one bad effect. In the pursuance of the 
policy of Bulgaria for the Bulgarians it was determined that the 
completion of the railway system should be left to an exclusively 
native Company; and the result has been that want of capital has 
delayed what should have been concluded long ago. In excuse it 
may be urged that the spectacle of the Servians working for the 
benefit of the Hebrews of the Liinder Bank was not encouraging ; 
while the spirit of thrift which has enabled Bulgaria to get on 
hitherto without a foreign loan cannot be too highly commended. 
It mustnot be supposed, however, that because the Bulgarians are 
cautious with regard to strangers, they are, therefore, churlish and 
unfriendly. A foreigner arriving with the intention of exploiting 
some industry or other would meet with a chilling reception; the 
traveller, on the other hand, will experience invariable courtesy. 

In estimating the results of Bulgarian rule, the condition and 
treatment of the Mussulman population form an important con- 
sideration, and may be taken as a fair test. The Mussulmans in 
Bulgaria number, I believe, something like one-fifth of the entire 
population. The Sobranje contains a just proportion of Turkish 
deputies, while Mussulmans are subject to the conscription in the 
same way as the Christians. The Mussulman population is almost 
entirely agricultural, and owns much of the best land in the country. 
It is alleged against their present rulers that they have, in many 
instances, deprived the Turks unjustly of their landed property, and 
that they show undue severity towards them in the collection of 
taxes. The latter accusation is unfounded, but in the former there 
is probably a good deal of truth. After the war of 1877 the unfor- 
tunate Turks, terrorized by the cruelties inflicted upon them in the 
nature of reprisals, nearly all left the country; and it was not in 
many cases until several years after, that, despairing of finding 
means of existence in Turkey, they ventured to return. In the 
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meanwhile their properties had often been appropriated by the 
Bulgarians, and it is not unlikely that in many cases the compensa- 
tion offered, if any, was ridiculously inadequate. 

Too much importance should not be attached to the continued 
emigration of the Turks from Bulgaria. Existence under an alien 
Government must always be distasteful to Mussulmans, while the 
agents of the Porte are perpetually engaged in the work of per- 
suading those in Bulgaria to return to Turkey. If the latter were 
well-advised they would certainly stop where they are, for it must 
be generally recognised now that those who suffer most under 
Turkish rule are not the Christian but the Mussulman inhabi- 
tants. At the present time the two races appear to live 
together in Bulgaria in perfect harmony, while officials always 
express a high opinion of the excellent qualities and law- 
abiding character of the Turkish peasants, and assert that, far 
from wishing to drive them out of the country, their object is to 
induce them to remain. Prince Alexander always did his best 
to secure impartial treatment of all his subjects, and the present 
Prince expressed to me his resolve to pay special attention to this 
question. On the whole, it may be taken for granted that the 
Mussulmans have little to complain of, and their conduct during 
the Servian war goes far to justify this view. On the outbreak of 
hostilities they freely offered their services, and fought side by side 
with their former foes in defence of their country. This circum- 
stance alone shows that considerable progress must have been 
made in Bulgaria towards a reconciliation of the Christian and 
Mahommedan faiths. 

What, however, concerns Europe is not so much Bulgaria’s past 
as her future ; i.e., her relations with Russia, for she has nothing 
to fear from any other Power, in spite of the recent wanton aggres- 
sion made upon her by Servia. This war was practically an 
accident ; the Servians, burning with military ardour, had resolved 
to wrest Old Servia from the Turks, and it was only the discovery 
that the latter were quite prepared for the fight that induced them 
to refrain. As, however, it seemed a pity that all this martial 
enthusiasm should be wasted, an attack on Bulgaria was substi- 
tuted for the original arrangement. The result was such as to 
make it evident that this experiment will not be tried again. The 
Bulgarians, with their usual common-sense, recognised the absurdity 
of the whole business, and the two countries are now on the most 
friendly terms. Differences will undoubtedly arise in the future 
with Greece, but they are not likely to prove of an insurmountable 
character; and it is from Russia, and Russia alone, that the Bul- 
garians have anything to fear. 

Things have now gone so far that it is difficult to see how the 
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Czar can re-establish his influence except by an occupation. Now 
if there is one thing more than another on which the vast majority 
of Bulgarians are agreed, it is that a Russian occupation must be 
resisted by force. M. Stambuloff, and all those who represent 
national and patriotic views, are most explicit on this point, and 
there is every reason to believe that they are in earnest. Putting aside 
all sentimental considerations, is it probable that this crowning act 
of brutality on the part of Russia will be tamely acquiesced in by 
Europe? There are, fortunately for Bulgaria, other Powers deeply 
and vitally interested in this question. Foremost amongst these is 
Austria-Hungary ; and whatever amicable sentiments her Ministers 
may occasionally express, it is quite certain that she cannot permit 
any Great Power to exercise a preponderating influence over the 
Balkan Peninsula. The object of Austrian policy must neces- 
sarily be to encourage the development of the small states which 
have recently been created, and she probably would not view with 
dislike even the formation of a Balkan Federation. 

Whether the Austrians really desire an extension of territory in 
the peninsula is a doubtful point; the advocates of a spirited 
foreign policy clamour for an advance to Salonica, and affect to 
consider this as an arrangement long since agreed upon; the 
opponents of this policy, on the other hand, are of opinion that 
the Dual Empire already occupies as much territory as can con- 
veniently be managed, while the Hungarians are exceedingly averse 
to any scheme which would increase the Slav element. On the 
whole it seems probable that the Hungarians will carry their point; 
and as, fortunately, there is now no chance of Austria and Russia 
arriving at an agreement with respect to a partition of the Balkan 
Peninsula, an occupation of Bulgaria would give the signal for the 
long-expected contest between the two Empires. It is hard to 
believe that, in view of the tremendous difficulties which must be 
encountered, Russia will, with a light heart, embark upon this 
gigantic struggle. It seems, on the contrary, more probable that 
her activity will find a vent elsewhere, and that before long we may 
hear of movements either in Central Asia or on the Armenian 
Frontier. As, however, the personal question has entered largely 
into the Bulgarian difficulty, it is possible that the Czar, irrespon- 
sible and ill-informed, may suddenly resolve to cut the Gordian 
knot. Should he do so, disaster appears inevitable. A Russian 
army of occupation would have to encounter, first the Bulgarians, 
probably the Turks, and sooner or later the Austrians ; asa passage 
through Roumania would be refused, its communications, neces- 
sarily by sea, would be at the mercy of our fleet, should we choose 
to intervene. The idea of British intervention on behalf of Bul- 
garia would raise a shriek of horror from nearly all Liberal, and 
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from many Conservative, politicians, but if the possession of Con- 
stantinople is still to be considered a matter of any importance to 
us, then England cannot afford to remain indifferent to the future 
of Bulgaria. 

Our interest is second only to that of Austria, and if the latter 
Power has to bear the burden and heat of the day, we also may very 
possibly be called on to take some part in the struggle. After all, 
if we are destined to fight Russia, it will be better to do so in com- 
pany with a powerful ally than embark single-handed upon the 
contest, as so nearly occurred under a late Gladstone administration. 
Our interest is to encourage and foster the growth of a strong and 
united Bulgaria, which will act as an effective barrier to Russian 
aggression, and an opportunity for increasing both her power and 
her territory will occur before very long. 

Although the Turk has for some time ceased to be anything 
more than a géneur in Europe, a further partition of the Ottoman 
Empire in the near future is inevitable. 

Assuming that he is permitted to remain at Constantinople, and 
perhaps Gallipoli, it is pretty certain that the Turk will have to 
part with the remainder of his European possessions. Three 
nations, Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria dividing his inheritance in 
advance, all lay claim to Macedonia. The Servians may, however, 
be dismissed from the calculation, for they will be forced to content 
themselves with a district adjoiming their own frontier. The Greeks, 
who urge their cause with considerable bluster, base their claim 
upon ancient history and upon alleged numerical superiority. The 
first of these reasons is little short of absurdity, and the second is 
incorrect. There have been many disputes as to the proportion in 
which Greece and Bulgaria are represented in Macedonia, but the 
weight of evidence is decisively in favour of the latter. It is impos- 
sible to obtain strictly accurate statistics on the subject, but, accord- 
ing to the most trustworthy authorities, there appear to be over one 
million Bulgarians, as against about 60,000 Greeks. Obviously, 
therefore, the Bulgarians will be entitled to claim the lion’s share 
of the spoil, and there is no reason why Greece should not be 
satisfied with an arrangement which gave her Salonica and the 
adjoining district. Both from motives of justice and expediency, 
it should be our policy to secure for Bulgaria as large an extension 
of territory as possible: a Bulgaria stretching from the Aigean to 
the Black Sea, and comprising what is now the province of Adria- 
nople, would form a guarantee of the surest kind for the maintenance 
of peace in the Balkan Peninsula, and an effective barrier against 
Russian aggression in South-Eastern Europe. 


T. W. Leau. 


THE “MALAISE” AND ITS CAUSES. 


An Examination oF Mr. Girren’s ADDRESS TO THE Economic 
ScrencE SEcTION oF THE BritisH 


‘Tue feeling that there is something wrong in our industrial 
system has for years met every speculative economist on the 
threshold of inquiry, has prompted the appointment of Royal 
Commissions on Currency and Trade Depression, and has even 
haunted Mr. Giffen in his periodic estimates of the course of 
commerce. In spite of the easy optimism of a self-satisfied school 
of economists, the common sense and daily grumbling of the 
people agree not only that trade is worse than it was, but vaguely, 
that it is worse than it has ever been. 

Every price list discloses fall in prices, many industries are 
paralyzed by strikes, the proportion of unemployed to employed 
workmen rises year by year in the great trades, a thousand proofs 
meet one at every turn, that something, call it malaise or what 
you will, presses upon industry and keeps it down. There have 
not been wanting eminent pathologists to diagnose the disease, 
but the diagnoses differ, and, while doctors debate, the malaise is 
getting worse or better—who knows ? 

The essential point in such an inquiry as this is to get a 
thorough grasp of the conditions that have recently prevailed and 
do now prevail in the leading industries. But this primary neces- 
sity is supremely difficult to acquire. The conditions of industry 
are so complex that, on a question like that of wages, for example, 
a thorough grasp of the conditions involves study of statistics 
which can only be compiled on a sufficiently large scale by a 
public department, and which our public departments have not 
yet begun to compile. As to the rate of profits, and its variation 
from year to year, we are still more hopelessly in the dark. Yet 
these two, wages and profits, are the statistical testing-points of 
our material progress. The expansion and contraction of these 
have their corresponding movements in the lives of the people, 
leading them to increase or compelling them to diminish their 
permanent and transitory consumption. Even for approximate 
generalizations upon the state of industry there is slender material. 
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The extent of our home trade can only be estimated in the vaguest. 
way, while the statistics of our foreign trade, which are collected 
with vast pains and considerable expenditure, are not unimpugn- 
able either as to quantities or values. Thus at the outset the 
rigid inquirer is met with discouragement and difficulty, he is 
driven back upon general impressions and upon averages loosely 
compiled, as unstable guides as could well be imagined. That 
these initial difficulties should be so great is not creditable to our 
statistical department, and this is due not so much to its personnel 
as to the parsimony with which it is endowed, and to the general 
want of appreciation of the value of industrial statistics. In 
Germany, in France, in the United States, even in Belgium, trade 
statistics are available, the extent, at least, of which puts our policy 
in this regard utterly to shame. The difficulties which meet the lay 
inquirer present themselves not less forcibly to professed econo- 
mists. Even the Royal Commission, with all its powers for obtain- 
ing information, was unable to bring before it anyone who could 
produce authoritative figures to show whether profits had gone up 
or down during the period under review. Most of the witnesses 
agreed in an indefinite statement to the effect that profits had 
fallen, but not one was in a position to state with even approximate 
accuracy the extent of the fall. Thus, conclusions bearing most 
intimately upon the question at issue, which might have been 
arrived at with considerable confidence in the presence of such 
statistics as those of Dr. Engel at Berlin, or of the United States 
Statistical Bureaux, were offered tentatively in the Majority Report 
of the Commission, only to be flatly contradicted in the Minority 
Report. The attainment of reasonable certitude demands, there- 
fore, very close scrutiny of any conclusions that may be drawn 
from existing statistics, and safe advice for an inquirer would 
suggest, in the meantime, an attitude of thorough-going economic 
scepticism. In this spirit, therefore, and with as little bias as may 
be, toward any side in the various controversies with which the 
discussions are involved, it is proposed to examine Mr. Giffen’s 
address on ‘‘ The Recent Rate of Material Progress in England.” 

Mr. Giffen professes to discuss the subject “formally and fully,” 
and he claims the ‘‘ widest attention” for his speculations. He 
addresses himself, in the first instance, to recapitulation of the 
statistics usually appealed to in such cases—the income tax assess- 
ments, the quantities of coal and pig-iron produced, the railway 
traffic returns, the clearances of shipping, and the consumption of 
tea and sugar—and he readily admits that in all of these the 
figures have not been advancing during the last ten years, 1875-85, 
at as rapid a rate as they did during either of the two immediately 
preceding decennial periods. 
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It seems tolerably safe [says Mr. Giffen *] to draw the conclusion that there has 
probably been a falling-off in the rate of material increase generally. . . . I should not 
put the conclusion, however, as more than highly probable. Some general explanation 
of the facts may be possible on the hypothesis that there is no real decline in the rate 
of growth generally at all; that the usual signs, for various r , have b 
more difficult to read ; that owing to the advance already made the real growth of the 
country and, to some extent, of other countries, has taken a new direction, and that 
the utmost caution must be used in forming final conclusions on the subject. But the 
conclusion of a check having occurred to the former rate of growth may be assumed, 
meantime, for purposes of discussion. The attempted explanation of the causes of 
change, on the hypothesis that there is a real change, may help to throw light on the 
reality of the change in question. 

Before advancing his own theories on the cause of the malaise, 
Mr. Giffen deals with common explanations, e.g. foreign compe- 
tition—stimulated and natural—reduction in the number of hours 
of labour, bad weather, and the generally unprofitable condition of 
agriculture; fall in prices; assumed variability in the rate of 
growth ; and the loss of the natural advantages of coal and iron 
through diminution in the cost of transport. These explanations 
he regards as true so far as they go, but as insufficient, taken 
individually or all together, to account for the observed pheno- 
mena. In addition to the common explanations, Mr. Giffen offers 
a speculation of his own, and it is this speculation which it is 
proposed to examine. 

In the meantime, however, it must be pointed out that there 
is an obvious looseness in Mr. Giffen’s method. Towards the 
close of his addresst Mr. Giffen says: ‘‘ The malaise itself is largely 
accounted for, as I have suggested on a former occasion, by the mere 
fall of prices, whatever the cause, as it involves a great redistri- 
bution of wealth and income.” When one refers to the ‘ former 
occasion ”’—doubtless the essay on ‘“‘ Trade Depression and Low 
Prices ” {—one finds there also fall of prices regarded as the cause 
of our current depression. “Given,” he says, ‘‘a fall of prices 
like what is here described, arising from any external cause 
whatever, ‘depression’ must ensue.... The most disastrous 
characteristic of the recent fall of prices has been the descent all 
round to a lower range than that of which there had been any 
previous experience. It is this peculiarity which, more than any- 
thing else, has aggravated the gloom of merchants and capitalists 
during the last few years.’§ 

In 1885, therefore, the fall of prices occupied, in Mr. Giffen’s 
mind, the paramount position as the immediate cause of depres- 
sion. What remained to be explained were the causes of this fall. 
Even in the passage quoted above from the close of the address, 
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he regarded the phenomena in the same sense. It is astounding, 
therefore, to find, in the body of the address, that the fall of 
prices is treated as one among many causes, and is described “as 
confined within narrow limits.”* The immediate cause of trade 
depression having been shown by Mr. Giffen on a “ former 
occasion ” to have been “the fall of prices,” the obvious and most 
interesting and valuable course would have been to have investi- 
gated the causes of this fall. Such a method would have enabled 
Mr. Giffen’s speculations to have gained in logical form, and to 
have gained also as expositions of the industrial situation which 
everyone is desirous to have made plain. 

Mr. Giffen’s general explanation is that the diversion of the 
working population from the production of staples to miscellaneous 
industry and to the exercise of incorporeal functions, PREVENTS the 
increase of staple products continuing at the former rate.t 

That industry is becoming increasingly complex may well go 
without saying. New wants and the production of new commo- 
dities act and react upon each other. Life altogether is becoming 
more diversified ; but the theory of Mr. Giffen involves more than 
this. ‘To prove the theory in its fulness, it would be necessary to 
show, Ist, that the movements in our staple and in our miscel- 
laneous trades have been in opposite directions, so that when the 
rate of increase of the quantities of our staple products has gone 
down, that of our miscellaneous products has gone up; and, 2nd, 
that the numbers of persons occupied in the two classes of in- 
dustry have relatively been subject to similar movements. 

1. If a series of curves were constructed, showing the quan- 
tities of staple articles, such as coal and iron, and of those mis- 
cellaneous products quoted by Mr. Giffen in support of his theory, 
which have been produced or exported during, say, the twelve 
years ending 1886, these curves would possess in every case, 
whether staple or miscellaneous, approximately the same shape. 
And this shape, the ordinates indicating the quantities. and the 
abscisse the dates, would be that of a lop-sided curve, gradually 
rising from the earliest period till its highest ordinate was 
reached in 1882 or 1883, from which year there would be more or 
less abrupt decline, until a point somewhere about the average 
would be reached in 1886. Such a series of curves would show 
very clearly that, so far as quantity is concerned, our staple and 
our miscellaneous industries are practically bound up together, 
that their movements are closely interdependent, that increase 
in the production of miscellaneous commodities involves increase 
in the production of staples, and that diminution of the one in- 
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volves diminution of the other. Common experience entirely 
accords with statistics in this matter. Our great staples, coal and 
iron, are the raw materials of our miscellaneous manufactures. 
The increasing employment of machinery has vastly increased the 
intimacy of the connection between the production of staples and 
that of every other commodity, so that instead of a decline in the 
production of staples being synchronous with an advance in the 
production of miscellaneous goods, the curves of production are 
almost precisely similar. 

It may be well to examine this in somewhat greater detail. The 
production of coal and other minerals wrought under the Coal — 
Mines Regulation Act, which was 140 millions of tons in 1874, 
reached 178 millions in 1883, and declined to 170 millions in 
1886 ;* the average of the years 1874 to 1883 was 155 millions, so 
that the decline did not bring the figures back to the average. 
The total production of pig iron in the United Kingdom in 1874 
was almost 6 million tons; in 18838, 8} millions; and in 1886, 
6,900,000 tons. The average between 1874 and 1883 was about 7} 
million tons, so that the figure for 1886 was somewhat under the’ 
average.t But the production of Bessemer steel ingots, which were 
in 1874 only 540,000 tons, were over 1} million in 1888, and 
nearly 14 million in 1886, the highest figure yet reached.t These 
two figures must be taken together in order to understand the 
situation so far as our staple iron is concerned. Wool is one com- 
modity in extensive use whose curve of production does not quite 
harmonize with that of commodities generally. Its rise met with 
an early check in 1879, but since 1880 the quantity exported has 
continuously risen. So much for what may be called staples. In 
dealing with miscellaneous commodities, only those quoted in Mr. 
Giffen’s address will be taken, so as to prevent error through vary- 
ing classification. Mr. Giffen’s tables are not those of production, 
but of export. His first article is candles, and as he puts the 
figures they may be taken as proving his case, so far as increase in 
the export of the miscellany candles can be taken to prove it. He 
quotes the exports at four periods, 1855, 1865, 1875, and 1885. 
Between the first period, and the second no increase took place, 
from the second to the third there was an increase of 33 per cent., 
and from the third to the fourth an increase of 47 per cent. But 
on examination of the figures for the intervening years we find the 
wildest fluctuations, the curve goes up and down in the most per- 
plexing manner. In fact, if he had simply averaged the exports 
during the decennial periods instead of taking the last years of 
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each of those periods he would have arrived at a precisely opposite 
result. Or if he had taken any year but 1884 or 1885 for many 
years back, he would never have drawn the conclusion that the 
British workman is forsaking coal mining and iron smelting to 
increase the production of candles. Mr. Giffen extracts from the 
item iron in the export tables, hoops, sheets, cast and wrought 
iron, and classes these as miscellaneous, thus deducting in the 
later periods about one-third of the total exports of our staple, 
iron; but on examination of the figures for the intervening years 
in the periods taken by him, the fact is disclosed that the curve of 
exportation of the miscellaneous iron group follows closely, till 
1883, the general curve of iron exportation. Instead, however, 
of falling in 1884, as does the general curve, the curve rises, 
only, however, to follow in 1885 the general course of trade, and 
show the inevitable droop; thus giving, approximately, the same 
curve as does the larger category to which these iron manu- 
factures really belong. Only comparatively insignificant items, such 
as dressed skins, for example, afford any substantial basis for Mr. 
Giffen’s conclusions, and these do so only in the later periods ; 
and the quantities involved are, moreover, too trifling to affect in 
any important way the incidence of employment or the propor- 
tional manufacture of commodities. A comparison of Mr. Giffen’s 
statement of the principle of increasing miscellaneity, as con- 
tained in his essay on “ Foreign Manufactures and English 
Trade,” with the statement in his address to the British Asso- 
ciation, discloses also some looseness of method. In this 
essay he points out that the exports of ‘staple manufactures ” 
have increased at a slower rate than exports generally. As 
instances of “staple manufactures” he gives cotton, woollen 
stuffs, linen and jute, and he points out, with regard to the 
latter articles, that their proportion to our total exports has 
been gradually decreasing.* In his address, on the other hand, 
jute has left the category of staples and appears as a miscel- 
laneous article. In the former category its temporary decline 
proved the decline of staples, and now its increase proves the 
advance of miscellanies.t| In the same way coal is quoted in 
the essay} as affording an example of how “something else” 
has checked the increase of exportation of our staples. The 
exports of coal rose from 1 per cent. of our total exports in 
1840, to 2 per cent. in 1850, to 3 per cent. in 1861, and in 
1883 to 4 per cent.—‘‘ an ever-increasing percentage of a larger 
volume of trade.”§ Now the decline in our coal exports is 
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adduced as proving that staple industries are going down.* 
This confusion of classification is puzzling. Surely coal did not 
cease to be a miscellany and arrive at the importance of a 
staple since 1885. 

While the increasing complexity of trade is admitted to the full, 
there does not appear to be any conclusive proof in the figures 
and arguments of Mr. Giffen, that this diversification of industry 
is a cause of the check in the growth of production of our 
staples. This alleged cause, even if it be a true cause, is not 
new, for there are no indications that miscellaneous industry 
has been subject to disproportionate development during recent 
years. The development of civilization would seem to involve 
increase in sympathetic relations between industries, so that it 
is to be expected that depression in any considerable industry 
would speedily affect all the others.t+ 

2. Mr. Giffen’s argument has another side. He does not base 
his case solely upon the movement in the quantities of commodi- 
ties, he bases it also upon alleged changes in the functions of the 
working population. There is no doubt whatever that some 
changes of this sort are in progress. The numbers engaged in 
agriculture are diminishing both relatively and absolutely. Mr. 
Booth has shown that throughout the United Kingdom the per- 
centage of the population employed in agriculture has suffered 
serious diminution during the thirty years prior to 1881.{ This 
is undoubtedly a serious factor in the case. The depopulation of 
the rural districts, the crowding of the towns by labourers looking 
for employment, and the consequent perpetual reinforcement of 
the fringe of labour, emphasize the social problem and bring 
it only too painfully en évidence in every great city. But is 
this not rather the effect of the conditions which require ex- 
planation than the cause of them? Why do these men drift from 
the country to the town? Is it not because they can find no 
profitable employment in the country, on account of the depression 
in agriculture, to whatever cause this in its turn may be referable ? 
It is surely not because they follow the ‘ natural law’ towards 
miscellaneity of production. This easy generalization of Mr. 
Giffen’s would have to be revised, if a succession of good harvests 
in this country and a diminution of our imports of foreign grain 
were again to make agriculture a profitable occupation. This 
might be brought about by the adoption of measures of which Mr. 
Giffen and his school disapprove, but that a reversal of the stream 
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now flowing from the country to the town, and from the town to- 
the colonies, may take place under certain conditions, is quite 
evident. 

In such a case the “ natural law” toward miscellaneity would 
have to look after itself. But Mr. Giffen does not quote the figures 
referring to agriculture, he bases his case rather upon the increase. 
of what he calls “ incorporeal functions.” By these he means the 
services rendered by the persons engaged in transport, in com- 
merce, in art, in literature, in education, and those whose occu-. 
pation is “indefinite.” The aggregate of these classes shows an 
increase from 8°8 per cent. of the population in 1871 to 11°9 per 


cent. in 1881. But fully one-third of this increase consists of the. 


growth of the class engaged in transport, a class, as truly engaged 
in corporeal functions as any in the community. On what prin- 
ciple can an engine-driver at a pit-bank, whose engine brings the 
coal to the surface, be said to be engaged in corporeal functions, 
while the engine-driver of the locomotive which drags the same 
coal to the place of consumption is described as engaged in 
‘*incorporeal functions”? Many of the commercial, and some, 
also, of the class engaged in art, are directly productive. Deduc- 
tion of these questionable items in the table used by Mr. Giffen 
brings the increase down to that of the “‘ indefinite” class alone, 
and on this extremely slender basis one would hesitate to draw any 
conclusions, especially since the gross numbers of this class are 
only about 2 per cent. of the self-supporting population employed. 
The connection which Mr. Giffen seeks to establish between the 
movements of the population between 1851 and 1881, as described 
by Mr. Booth, and the depression of trade, 1876-87, breaks down 
at every point. The diminution of the agricultural population has 
been referred to above, and also the fact of the labourers thus set 
free being compelled to seek for employment in other trades, or in 
other countries. In a much less degree, but to some extent, the 
same is true of mining. Owing to improved methods of extracting 
coal, and to various other causes, the quantity produced has, as has. 
been shown, increased vastly since 1874, but the number of miners 
has fallen from 428,611 in 1874 to 423,862 in 1886.* In twelve 
years this is a reduction of 5,000 men. Have they been drafted 
into other industries, or have they emigrated? The immigration 
returns of the United States alone, show that an annual average 
of 2,132 miners reached America from the United Kingdom, or 
during the twelve years 27,714 miners in all.t This seems quite. 
sufficient to account for the falling off in the number of miners 
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and for the absorption of the normal increment besides. When 
statistics of emigration are set side by side with those of miners’ 
wages, it is found that there is a larger number of emigrants when 
wages are high than when wages are low. In fact, when drawn 
as curves, the two lines hug each other closely. The reason of 
this is fairly obvious. Recent isolated years of good trade here have 
been also years of good trade in the United States, and thus the 
‘‘ attractions of destination,” one of the leading causes of emigra- 
tion, have come into play. At the same time, increased wages 
place emigration within the power of those who, perhaps, formed 
the resolution to emigrate when times were dull. Thus the move- 
ments in the labour market are explicable on quite other grounds 
than those chosen by Mr. Giffen. 

But Mr. Giffen’s speculation is not to be quite lightly dismissed, 
for it will readily appear, on examination, that this theory of the 
transference of labour from production of staples to production of 
miscellaneous commodities, is simply a new edition of the theory 
of ‘ mobility of labour,” which the Manchester School will let so 
hardly die.* If those who are dropping out of the ranks of the 
employed in staple trades, and there are such, are simply drafted 
into the ranks of those who are employed in miscellaneous 
industries, or of those who are otherwise employed in self-sup- 
porting functions, by operation of a “natural law” of increasing 
miscellaneity, there is only another proof, according to this view, of 
the pre-established harmony about which Bastiat, Carey, and 
their school wrote with such enthusiasm. But where is the 
proof? The emigration returns have been appealed to, let us 
now turn to the report upon Trade Unions, of the Labour Corre- 
’ gpondent, Mr. Burnet. The case of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers+ is specially instructive, since the Engineers’ Union is 
the largest in the country, and since the statistics are understood to 
have been kept for many years with exceptional care. The number 
of members belonging to the Union has increased with almost 
undeviating steadiness from 1852 till the present time. From 1872 
till 1879 the number of the unemployed increased also from 0°9 
per cent. of the total number to 13°3 per cent. In 1880, there 
was an increase in the number of members and a decrease 
in the number of unemployed. In 1882, there was again the 
low figure of 1°8 per cent. of unemployed members. Since 
that year the number of unemployed has increased, till in 
1886 there were 3,859 members on unemployed benefit, or 7°4 
per cent. of the membership. From these and other similar 

* For the case against ‘‘ The Mobility of Labour Theory,” see The Wages Question, 
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statistics to be found in the same report, only one conclusion seems 
possible, viz., that workmen adhere to their trade and wait for 
better times rather than attempt to change their craft. When 
workmen do change their craft, all experience goes to prove that 
they do not change one skilled craft for another, but that they 
almost invariably, as a last, though, of course, sometimes as a 
temporary resort, relapse into the ranks of unskilled labour, the 
general refuge for those who have not succeeded in earning a 
livelihood in the craft to which they had been trained, as of those 
who have not been trained to any craft at all.* 

It seems quite obvious, even if the tendency towards miscella- 
neity, whatever that may mean, for we have seen that Mr. Giffen’s 
classification is both vague and inconsistent, were an existing 
tendency, that it would remain to get rid of the great mass of 
evidence which goes to prove that the progress of one industry is 
closely related to the progress of another, and that stimulated 
production means, asa general rule, stimulated production over the 
whole field of industry. On 4 priori grounds it would appear that 
development of new wants would stimulate rather than check 
industry, so far as its bulk is concerned. Though in certain 
industries it would produce dislocation,t it would certainly increase 
production for the time being. Evenif the increasing miscellaneity 
which Mr. Giffen contends for were held as proved, it would still 
be necessary to show how, in spite of its tendency to develop 
production, it had not so developed it, but had actually effected a 
check upon material progress. As a supplementary argument, by 
way of buttress to his main thesis, Mr. Giffen maintains that one 
cause of the check to our rate of progress is the competition of 
foreign nations in our staples, and that this competition is explained 
by the fact that foreign countries compete more easily in those 
articles, such as cotton, wool, coal, and iron, ‘‘ where manufacture 
has been reduced to a system, than in the newer and more difficult 
manufactures. The new developments of industry,” he says also, 
‘“‘ generally fall, as a rule, to the older country.”{ This theory is 
contrary to the general opinion, which regards, as matter of faith, 
our special pre-eminence in the heavier materials which our natural 
advantages of coal and iron enable us to manufacture more cheaply 
than can be done in other countries. But this comfortable doctrine 
of “natural advantages,” Mr. Giffen ruthlessly upsets.§ His 


* On this topic, and on the physiological causes which determine selection of occupa- 
tion, see Dr. Ogle’s Supplement to the Registrar-General’s Report 1885, specially 
p- Xxi., ef seq. 
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suggestion is that the theory of natural advantage is ‘‘ less true 
than it has been,” because improvement and cheapening of the 
means of transport are rendering the movement of raw materials 
so easy that nearness to the place of production is no longer so 
important as once it was.* To this it may be answered that it 
depends largely upon the nature of the raw material. Could the 
manufacture of ammonia-soda, for example, be carried on as 
economically at Birmingham or London as it can at Middles- 
borough or Northwich, where the brine can be dealt with on the 
spot ? If the tendency towards diminution of the cost of production 
is to persist, will not even the fractional difference of carriage, 
however that may be reduced, determine the most economical place 
of manufacture. 

But, Mr. Giffen’s supplementary explanation goes farther than 
this. He suggests that foreign competition naturally exhibits 
itself in those staple articles whose manufacture has been reduced 
to a system, such as cotton, wool, coal, and iron, and the special 
countries referred to by him are Germany and the United States. 
The only point which properly falls to be considered at this stage, 
is, why is competition in staples alone mentioned? It is adduced 
merely to prove that our staple trade has been checked. If it can 
be proved, however, that our miscellaneous trade has suffered quite 
as much at the hands of our foreign rivals as our staple trade, 
Mr. Giffen’s theory is deprived of any special significance. The 
reports of our consuls abroad afford ample proof that miscella- 
neous trade in neutral markets is seriously competed for, not alone 
by Germany, but by other nations, and that mainly in the articles 
where skill and delicacy in manufacture are requisite, and they 
almost unanimously agree that in heavy goods, such as coal and 
iron, our products still hold the market.t+ 

The result of our examination of Mr. Giffen’s fresh speculations 
may now be summed up. His theory of increasing miscellaneity 
of industry and of the increase of ‘‘ incorporeal functions” appears 
to be insufficient to account for the check to our material progress, 
and has no apparent connection with the fall of prices, which, 
according to Mr. Giffen’s view in 1885, was the cause of the depres- 
sion. However interesting it may be as a statistical speculation, 
it is quite irrelevant to the inquiry which he proposed to treat 
‘formally and fully.” Since Mr. Giffen’s own explanations throw 
practically no light upon the industrial situation, let us turn briefly 
to his treatment of commonly alleged causes. 


* This theory also seems to be related to the “ Mobility of Labour” theory. So 
strangely does it form an integral portion of the texture of the whole argument. 
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In examining Mr. Giffen’s treatment of common explanations, 
the purpose is solely to point out weak points in his argument, not 
to take up a brief for any of the alleged causes. 

Foreign competition. Tariffs.—Foreign tariffs, Mr. Giffen admits, 
have been, during the past five or six years, raised both in Europe 
and America ; * but he thinks that too short a time has elapsed for 
them to have affected industry on a large scale. Let us take a 
few cases. The highest point of our trade with France was in 
1881. France revised her tariff in 1882, and made some reduc- 
tions and some additions; the decline has since been continuous. 
The German tariff revision of 1879 was followed by increased 
exports to Germany, which only in 1885 dropped seriously. In 
1885 duties generally were revised and advanced. In Russia, 
tariffs were raised in 1881 about 10 per cent., our exports to 
Russia fell in the same year 10 per cent. In 1882, the duties were 
revised and increased, our exports again fell. There was no 
change in 1883, and our exports recovered slightly. In 1884, coal, 
coke, and cast-iron were subjected to duty, our exports to Russia 
fell 20 per cent.t It is well to be extremely cautious in drawing 
conclusions ; but the temptation to see connection between the 
two sides of the question, as shown above, is irresistible. If there 
is a connection, Mr. Giffen’s opinion that the changes in tariffs 
have been ‘too newly in operation to affect our industry on a 
large scale,”’ must give way before such evidence. Other and very 
complex causes doubtless affect the amounts of our exports; but, 
the coincidence of the dates renders the intimate and prompt 
connection of the amount of our exports with the movements in 
foreign tariffs extremely striking. 

Bounties.—On this much-discussed subject, Mr. Giffen desires to 
deal only with the question whether the granting of bounties has 
checked the rate of growth of general industry. Sugar and ship- 
ping bounties only affect directly two trades, though these are very 
important, and, therefore, unless in shipping they produced enor- 
mous results, no one imagines that they could possibly account 
for the check to general trade. Yet, since one of them accounts 
for the practical extinction of an industry carried on with three 
millions of capital and the labour of several thousand men, there 
is some reason for believing that the general feeling of depression 
has been intensified by depression in this particular industry. 
Mr. Giffen reduces the loss to the sugar refiners, to the difference 


* Address, p.7. “On the whole the tendency of foreign countries since 1881 has been 
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between the income which would have been gained under a non- 
bounty system, and “that which is now obtained by the employ- 
ment of the same labour and capital in other directions.” * Thus 
the theory of the ‘‘ mobility of labour ” reappears. Those who have 
seen their employment vanish and their capital dwindle, know by 
how much to estimate the Ricardean doctrine of mobility to which 
Mr. Giffen cleaves so tenaciously. 

Foreign Competition from Natural Causes.—Under this head, Mr. 
Giffen believes that foreign competition is increasing, and must 
continue to increase, but declines to admit that this competition 
has been the cause of a check to our own rate of growth. Taking 
the figures of Mr. Ritchie’s return, and making allowance for raw 
material, which we should have had to import in any case, Mr. 
Giffen arrives at the result that the sum of £9,000,000 represents 
the value of English labour displaced by increased imports. And 
from this amount Mr. Giffen still further deducts the hypothetical 
saving accomplished by the transference of capital and labour to 
some other employment, on his perpetually recurring principle of 
the mobility of labour. To this rather vague reply to the natural 
foreign competition argument, Mr. Giffen adds another, viz. that 
‘making all allowance for fall in prices, there was a greater 
relative increase of imports of manufactured articles before 1875 
than afterwards.” It may be pointed out that of the two periods 
chosen for comparison, that from 1860-64 was exceptionally de- 
pressed, while that from 1870-74 was exceptionally inflated, and 
that these influences powerfully affected our imports. Though 
trade was prosperous in this country in the later period, and 
though there was a large increase in foreign manufactures, a 
direct consequence of this prosperity, of course, there is a strong 
probability that this very increase helped, in no small measure, to 
bring about the collapse of 1873-74, affording, as it does, probable 
evidence of unwarrantable expenditure in comparatively unpro- 
ductive directions. Importation from abroad may even now be 
making for mischief. It cannot be dealt with apart from the 
nature of the imports, nor apart from the dislocation of industry 
such importation produces. Mr. Giffen’s amended figures, there- 
fore, are quite insufficient to show that foreign competition in our 
home trade has not produced a check to our material growth. On 
the contrary, there is much ground for believing that foreign 
competition, by its action on prices, has effected in many in- 
dustries, an almost total extinction of profits, and has been used 
as a lever, in some cases successfully, in lowering wages. Foreign 
competition in neutral markets is also dismissed by Mr. Giffen, 
and he attempts to show that no possible diminution in our 
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foreign trade would be sufficient to account for the check in ques- 
tion. While the details of Mr. Giffen’s argument might demand 
minute examination, it may be sufficient to point out that even 
though, as he explains, the entire amount of our export trade 
would do little more than cover the reduction of £200,000,000, 
which he assumes, in his calculation of our gross income, as 
being the amount of the check, yet his case would be by no 
means proved. The mere amount of our external commerce is 
unimportant compared to the influence of its conduct upon domestic 
industry. The fall of prices cannot, of course, entirely be attributed 
to competition, domestic or international, but that the fall of prices 
in neutral markets is due largely to foreign competition does not 
admit of doubt. An estimate of the extent of this influence may 
be formed from the fact that there was a decrease of 10 per cent. 
in the amount of our exports per head between 1870-74 and 
1880-84, while between the same periods prices fell so seriously 
that, had the prices of the earlier period been the same as those of 
the later, the amounts, proportions being the same, would have 
given an increase of 35 per cent. This discrepancy is surely a 
factor not to be under-estimated in dealing with our foreign com- 
merce ; for its influence upon prices, and thus upon the assumed 
check to our progress, has been unquestionably enormous. 

After briefly discussing the effect of reduction of the hours of 
labour, which, he thinks, antedates the period under review, Mr. 
Giffen then notices the influence of bad harvests upon our com- 
mercial history. He regards the check arising from this cause as 
having been “ obviously not very great.’ With the exception of 
the harvest of 1874, which was very much above the average, that 
of 1875, which was a bad harvest, and that of 1879, which is 
known as the worst harvest of the century, the harvests during 
recent years have been comparatively near the average, either 
somewhat below or somewhat above it. The fluctuations have not 
been great. But the influence of the harvest upon general trade 
cannot be lightly ignored. There would appear to be some con- 
nection between the exceedingly bad harvest of 1879 and the 
depression of that year, and a similar connection between the 
favourable harvest of 1880 and the check to the downward ten- 
dency of prices which occurred in that year. Perhaps the fairest 
way to put this question at present would be to say that no 
specially good harvest has occurred to stop the downward ten- 
dency, by increasing the purchasing power, not alone of the agri- 
cultural population, but of people all round, and so tending to 
increase demand and raise prices. The occurrence of fair average 
harvests has, by itself, been insufficient to effect this check, and 
produce an upward tendency. With this added consideration, 
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Mr. Giffen’s dismissal of the theory that the present depression 
has been caused by bad harvests may be passed without further 
challenge. There is, however, the related question of the con- 
dition of the agricultural population in regard to their spending 
power, apart from the influences of the season. Mechanical im- 
provements, such as the self-binding harvester, added to the 
diminution of the prices of agricultural produce, and the conse- 
quent diminution of the acreage under wheat* and the increase of 
the acreage under permanent pasture, have reduced the purchasing 
power of the agricultural population and driven them to the towns. 
Though these movements have been in progress for some time, the 
agricultural population even yet forms so large a proportion of our 
total population, that the increasing sharpness of the decline in 
employment of agricultural labourers, and in the purchasing power 
of farmers, has been undoubtedly a serious incident of the depres- 
sion. Besides, agricultural depression exists in so many countries 
that the diminution of spending power among the populations em- 
ployed in agriculture in Belgium, Italy, Germany, and France,t 
which are all suffering as we are, must affect our foreign trade, 
as a similar falling off among our own people affects our home 
industries. 

Fall in Prices.—Attention has already been drawn to the 
slightness of Mr. Giffen’s treatment of this branch of the subject. 
Against his statement that the effect of fallin prices, considered as a 
cause of depression, is confined within narrow limits, we have placed 
his own previous statement of the unparalleled wideness of the 
area affected by this fallin prices. Mr. Giffen adds that it is not a 
new cause. The great droop in prices began in 1873-74, reached a 
very low point in 1879, sustained a slight check in 1880, and since 
then it has been constantly tending downwards.{ In 1881, 1882, 
and 1883, the decline was less pronounced. In 1883-84, and in 
1884-85, it was nearly as sharp as in the years of collapse, 
1878-74 and 1874-75. Rigid adherence to the method of elimi- 
nating all causes but those operating immediately before or 
during the depression could not possibly exclude the fall in 
prices, the most constant concomitant of the depression, and one 
of the measures of its intensity. That a large proportion of the 
fall has occurred within the past two or three years will be seen 
from the paper of Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck already quoted. The 

* The acreage under wheat, in 1872, was 3,598,957 acres ; in 1882, 3,003,960 acres ; 
in 1885, 2,478,318 acres; in 1886, 2,285,905 acres. Permanent pasture land, in 1872, 


was 12,574,570 acres; in 1885, 15,342,478 ; in 1886, 15,535,279 acres. 


+ Major Craigie, ‘“ Agricultural Holdings,” Journal of Statistical Society, March 
1887, p. 125. 


¢ See ‘* Table of Course of Average Prices, 1820 to 1886.” A. Sauerbeck. Journal 
of Statistical Society, September 1886. 
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average prices for 1878-85, when compared with those for 1867-77, 
show the following decline :—All food, 12 per cent. ; all materials, 
22 per cent.; all commodities, 18 per cent.. In 1885 alone the 
decline was respectively 26 per cent., 30 per cent., and 28 per cent., 
showing that the decline was vastly greater in 1885 alone than in 
the eight previous years.* If the fallin prices is not a new cause, 
its greatest efficiency has certainly been reserved for these later 
days. The universality of the decline is also remarkable. Corn, 
sugar, minerals, textiles, have all fallen in about the same pro- 
portion. All food, hides, leather, oils, silver, &c., have also fallen 
to a somewhat lesser extent; meat and butter have fallen less 
than any. ‘The decline,” Mr. Sauerbeck says, “has made 
further progress during the present year (1886), and amounts to 
fully 30 per cent. for the first six months (as against 28 per cent. 
in 1885) ... all materials are 33 per cent. lower (than in 
1867-77.” Mr. Giffen has, in his previous writings, of course, 
amply admitted the fall; what he seems not to have made clear 
in the address in question, is the precise relation of this almost 
general drop in the prices of commodities to the depression of 
trade. This drop involves, on one hand, appreciation of money 
and extension of the purchasing power of those who have fixed 
incomes, and, on the other, increased production on the part of the 
producing classes. Yet this increased production involves a 
diminution in the amount received in the shape of claims upon 
future labour, thus leading to depression and discouragemeut of 
industry, to irregularity of employment, to the practical increase of 
all fixed burdens, such as taxes, rents, and interest, and to con- 
sequent economic dislocation. 

Mr. Giffen thus sums up his position: “The conclusion would 
thus be that there is nothing unaccountable in the course of 
industry in the United Kingdom in the last ten years.’+ Perhaps 
not, but it does not appear that Mr. Giffen has accounted for all 
the observed phenomena. Like many other statisticians and 
economists, Mr. Giffen seems to regard our material progress too 
exclusively from the point of view of production, and not even of 
all production, but mainly of that part of our national product 
which we export to foreign countries. He admits a check in our 
material progress in one direction, because the statistics of our 
staples prove it, and he refuses to admit a similar check in another 
because the statistics of our miscellaneous trade do not prove it. 
And then he assumes that there is no check to material progress 
generally. So long as population is growing,t the number of 

* Jour. Stat. Soc. September 1886, p. 593. + Address, p. 20. 

} The marriage rate, which is a much more sensitive measure of prosperity, follows 


approximately the general curve of trade deseribed supra; the curve reaches it height in 
1883, and then droops. 
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houses increasing, an obvious concomitant, and at the same time 
pauperism* apparently diminishing, there would appear to 
Mr. Giffen to be no reason for suspecting that the malaise is other 
than imaginary. 

What if the increase of population is an increase of deteriorated 
quality ? In all that affects material as well as other progress, 
power. as well as numbers, tells in the long run. What if the 
statistics of pauperism are delusive, or at least no fair gauge of 
the well-being of the rest of the community? What if the distri- 
bution of product is going on in a manner at once in-economic and 
unjust ? 

It would seem that Mr. Giffen falls into the error of supposing 
that mere accumulation of capital is an indication of material 
progress, and that if no check can be found in the one, no check 
should have taken place in the other. It is comforting to notice 
that this idea is losing hold of statisticians. ‘‘It is on the 
growth and proper distribution of capital, and the maintenance of 
a due remuneration for labour, that the material prosperity of a 
country is founded.”’+ 

So far, an endeavour has been made to follow Mr. Giffen on his 
own lines, and to try his arguments and conclusions on ground of 
his own choosing. But the question remains, was the line of 
progress ever calculable on such a plane? To point out that there 
is a vibration between staple and miscellaneous manufactures, and 
between corporeal and incorporeal functions, would be interesting 
enough if the vibration really existed; but would it materially help 
us to follow the complex gyrations of the line of progress itself? 
We may well escape the movements of the mass while we micro- 
scopically examine molecular changes. The purpose of this paper 
is purely critical, and therefore a constructive theory would be out 
of place. The following considerations may, however, be suggested. 

There are two contrary ideals, one, the industrial ideal, of which 
may be taken as a type a country whose inhabitants produce only 
for their own consumption, and where, as was the case with many 
of the European countries in the Middle Ages, there are practically 
no exports. On the other hand, there is the commercial ideal, 
whose type is a country like our own, which, having passed the 
industrial phase, is enabled, by facility of transport and general 
development, to export its own products and to import the pro- 

* Address, p 18 

+ R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Final Report of the Commission on Depression of Trade, 
p. xxxvii. See also the Memorandum of G. A. Jamieson, Jbid., p. xxxii.: ‘* Accumula- 
tion of capital necessarily and by itself is not an evidence of prosperity, it only presents 
one side of the balance sheet, and on the other we may find, and do now, experience 


stagnation and distrust, at once the consequence and the cause of no small part of this 
accumulation.” 
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ducts of other nations. The effect of this foreign trade is the 
development of a process of natural selection,* by which the less 
fit products disappear from the markets, and the more fit, relatively 
to the new wants, make their appearance there. When, then, any 
considerable proportion of the production of a country is so 
exchanged for foreign products, the country is clearly to that 
extent dependent upon foreign trade, and is thus exposed to 
countless complex influences which affect industry in foreign 
countries. Thus the American war paralyzed our cotton trade, 
and the Egyptian war promptly checked our imports from Egypt, 
and even now seriously affects some of our markets. The wider 
our commercial ramifications are, the more open are we to influence 
from foreign commercial and political movements. While this 
increasing susceptibility to influence constitutes one of the dangers 
of the realisation of the commercial ideal, it nevertheless avails 
both for progress and reaction. The progress of a nation under a 
purely industrial régime may be represented by a curve rising very 
steadily and slowly, checked only by weather variations, by the 
exhaustion‘of natural resources, and by the consequent pressure of 
population upon subsistence ; while the progress of a nation under 
a commercial régime may be represented by a curve now advancing 
by leaps and bounds, and now falling perhaps below the curve of 
progress of the industrial people. 

‘‘This phenomenon of depreciation and enrichment manifests 
itself under a thousand forms, and by a thousand combinations ; 
it is in this that the passionate joy and intrigue of commerce and 
of industry consists ; it is this lottery, full of snares, which the 
economist believes must endure eternally."+ The phenomenon 
described with so much liveliness by Proudhon, has really two 
sides, which might be taken as the manifestations of two distinct 
phenomena. One is consequent upon “the cycle of production 
and destruction,’’t the natural order of the birth of new inventions 
as well as of commodities, and the death of old, and the other 
upon the human relations, the traffic of the market, the struggle 
between buyer and seller. To these two phenomena are attributed 
the fluctuations of commerce, and it may well be asked, are the 
dislocations of the first not intensified, and sometimes rendered 
intolerable, by the second? Are there not features of the modern 
commercial market that are positively injurious to society, to the 


* Natural selection as applied to products tends sometimes to produce inferior types, 
in the same way as it does in the field of biology. The production of inferior types 
leads to waste and disease in both cases. . 

+ Proudhon, Systéme des Contradictions Economiques. 12me. ed., t. 1, p. 68. 

¢ Leopardi, ‘* Dialogue between Nature and an Icelander.” 
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individual, to industry, and to commerce itself?* Is it not 
largely because of these features that the economic changes 
produced by new inventions, desirable changes in themselves, 
consist in part of the practical destruction of sometimes as much 
capital as they divert to special uses ? + 

Given the violent fluctuations which have been among the main 
incidents in the history of industry in our generation, fluctuations 
which have enriched or impoverished whole districts, which have 
raised and extinguished whole industries, the problem is, do these 
changes belong to the category of natural phenomena from which 
escape isas impossible as escape from Nature was to the Icelander, 
or do they belong to the category of phenomena that have been 
the result of the evolution of custom and legislation, and whose 
continuance depends alone upon social sanction? The easy 
optimism which looks upon industry and commerce as pre- 
established harmonies has its natural counterpart in the utter 
pessimism which helplessly sees society drifting to destruction. 

There is altogether firmer hopefulness in strenuous study of 
industrial conditions, in the feeling that there is much awaiting 
explanation, and in a recognition that many things now exist that 
were well altered, that there are persistent causes of disturbance 
in the economic system which rest upon social sanction alone, 


and that these causes may be rendered of less effect, or removed 
altogether. 


* Many of the weak points in the modern market are pointed out by Professor 
Foxwell in his valuable lecture, Claims of Labour Series, “On the Irregularity 
of Employment and Fluctuations of Prices.” 

+ The influence upon material progress of the adoption of new inventions is discussed 
by Professor Rouleaux, author of Kinematik, in his Machinery and the Social Question, 
and this aspect of the problem as well as othe rs, such as the geographical alterations 
brought about by the cutting of the isthmus of Suez, are discussed by the Hon. D. A. 
Wells, in a series of interesting papers in the Contemporary Review. 


JaMES Mavor. 
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SOME ABUSES IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Tue Duke of Argyll, in his admirable speech at the Liberal Unionist 
banquet, on Thursday, December 9th, said :—‘‘ And oh! Gentlemen, 
what a comfort it is to have the speech of a man who knows what 
he means himself, and who means you to understand what he 
intends.” 

He was referring to the words of Lord Hartington. The science 
of oratory, or the art of speaking with propriety, elegance, and 
force, is the natural gift of but few men, and is only to be acquired 
by long and patient practice ; and, both in and out of Parliament, 
much phraseology is in vogue, that means nothing, or is intended 
to mislead. The Jesuits were once looked upon as masters in the 
art, but the influence of public opinion over a long course of years, 
together with the natural straightforwardness of the English 
character, has, to some extent, precluded any great advance in that 
direction, although we have much to fear at present from what 
may be termed enigmatical verbosity. 

Language, whether of divine inspiration (which I believe it to be), 
or, as some think, an institution or invention of man, in primitive 
ages, to exchange ideas and to communicate wants, is surely, above 
and beyond all other attributes of nature, of direct importance to 
the well-being and the happiness of man, both socially, morally, 
and politically. 

In law and logic, language is often the turning point of evidence. 


In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice. 
Obscures the show of evil! 


There is probably no more irrefutable sign of the decadence of an 


English politician than that of speaking with a view of trying how 
not to be understood. 


In many instances, and in every position in life, during the last 
few years, from the peer to the peasant, from the statesman to the 
vestryman, there seems to be an incubus overwhelming the minds 
of men, and prompting them to put into the greatest number of 
words the fewest elements of ordinary common-sense. 
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There are broad and definite lines of demarcation between those 
speeches that are intended to inform and convince, and those that 
are intended to mislead. 

The length of a speech may be justified by the necessity for 
important statistics, but no amount of eloquence can become an 
excuse for the prolonged reiteration of unmeaning verbiage, or 
compensate for useless elaboration of the veriest details, and it is, 
besides, absolutely contemptible. The ‘dull and dreary drip,” as 
it was ably defined by the present Prime Minister during the last 
Session, was exhibited to the extent of torture in the House of 
Commons, and it is neither just nor expedient that Members 
should be called upon to endure the excruciating mental fatigue 
and worry thus entailed upon them. 

It is needless to point out to which portion of the House this 
reference is made, as the facts are notorious, and speak for them- 
selves; but a very conspicuous example has been set, both in the 
House of Commons and out of it, by Mr. Gladstone, to whom I 


lately saw in print the following words applied, and truthfully 1 
think :— 
He draweth out the thread of his verbosity 
Finer than the staple of his argument. 

I by no means say that the delinquents are all upon that side of 
the House. We have some intolerable bores upon our own side ; 
but party discipline, and some amount of friendly pressure, has 
hitherto restrained any great exuberance of verbosity on the 
Conservative benches. 

Perhaps Mr. John Bright is the best living exponent of the ver- 
nacular, and his speeches of the past may well be remembered to 
all time for lucidity of argument, for clearness of expression and 
diction, and in manner both honest and manly. Mr. Goschen has 
the same attributes, and is equally clear and concise. There is, it 
may be hope:l, a wide divergence between a hypocrite and a 
politician, and deplorable will become the cause of the people and 
the course of legislation when, and if, the terms were to become 
synonymous, by reason of the habitual suppression of truth or the 
reservation of facts in our parliamentary debates, with a view to 
confuse the points at issue. 

“Padding” is another objectionable ingredient of political 
speeches. I well remember, some years ago, when myself a can- 
didate in a far-away county, when about to address the constituency 
for the first time, I intimated to my committee my intention to be 
as brief as possible, and was assured that nothing under an hour 
would be satisfactory to the electors. My material was consistent 
with some forty minutes of, I believe, useful political topics, and 
I supplied another half-hour of unquestionable padding. 
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To this day I almost feel ashamed of the fact ; and when I read 
the lengthy and eloquent harangues of great speakers, I frequently 
find unmistakable “‘ padding,” and, privately, I wonder if they, too, 
feel equally ashamed of it. 

‘Who has not seen and heard the man on the platform unwinding 
himself like a telegraphic tape, perhaps in eloquent language, 
learnt by rote, but utterly wearisome to the listeners, as delivered 
in an undeviating monotone. May be our constituencies are to 
blame in expecting too much from us; insisting that we must 
always be to the front, in session and out of session, explaining and 
reasoning on the oft-spoken and dry-as-dust platitudes of politics, 
and repeating the same arguments in every variety of shape and 
way. For this they are responsible; we long and desire for rest. 

Again, buffoonery, in the last Session, became one element of 
obstruction; and in the House are at least two masters of the 
science, widely different in manner and in bearing, but excelling 
each other in their characteristic absurdities, and, if affording 
temporary amusement, it equally causes derision and contempt. 

In passing, it may be said that, to the public mind, it would 
increase confidence and esteem for individual Ministers, and 
strengthen the Government, if ordinary questions asked by 
Members in the House were answered in a more direct and less 
evasive way, and less often wrapt up in mystery. 

Before descending from the political arena of Parliamentary life, 
I should like to make a brief reference to the admirable and ex- 
haustive summaries of speeches which appear in the Times, and 
which, in a few well-chosen words, condense into shape and mean- 
ing, clear to ordinary minds, a vast mass of verbiage, which has 
often occupied, perhaps, an hour and a half in delivery. Those 
summaries give, in clear and distinct language, the entire gist 
of the argument, if any, and the salient points, which it was pro- 
bably the speaker’s intention to bring out, but which the utmost 
stretch of imagination on the part of his hearers failed to enable 
them to understand. 

As the opposite of this, it may not be beside the question, or in- 
applicable to the subject, to reproduce a few words, transcribed a 
short time since by an evening paper, as typical of what the writer 
of them would, no doubt, have said if addressing an audience. He 
wished to describe an ordinary snowstorm that he had been witness 
to. He said: ‘‘It came down in spongy flakes, in flocculent 
masses, and in feathery plumes, from tawny-grey skies, which re- 
call in colour the waters of the Tiber, or the wintry waves of the 
Solent. In the early morning it was deliquescent.’” This is, 
indeed, quite the Gladstonian style. Can anything be more pro- 
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foundly ridiculous than such a description, which might have 
been written in six words. 

We may now approach the exigencies of every-day social life, 
taking first our civic and other banquets, and wonder, as is our 
way, how ordinary Englishmen of reasoning faculties can continue 
to endure the everlasting and invariable lengthy toast-list, and its 
concomitant oratory. The chairman is often prosy, sometimes 
worse, but, undoubtedly, some wise men occupy the chair, and, if 
wise, they are assuredly brief. 

Whenever one is called upon to listen to speeches on these 
occasions, the first question that naturally arises to the mind is, 
How long will he be? Of suffering humanity in any position, 
perhaps the man is least to be pitied who, having dined wisely but 
not too well, is able to listen passively, if not patiently, to utter- 
ances which, at any other ‘time, and in any other circumstances, 
would be looked upon without a particle of interest, and with 
feelings of dissatisfaction and exhaustion. 

After the usual loyal toasts, a dear old General rises in his place, 
and, being received with some enthusiasm, is under the unhappy 
impression that much is expected from him. 

He makes the usual complimentary reference to His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief, and then launches forth into 
a long rigmarole of how the service was conducted in his time, 
criticising all ranks, from the raw recruit to the adjutant-general, 
and after twelve minutes more or less—generally more—of very 
small talk, being elated and cheered by the apparently exuberant 
applause, which he does not see is somewhat ironical, he maunders 
on for another ten minutes, and, eventually, resumes his seat to 
the relief of the suffercrs, amidst profound silence. 

It is now the turn of some gallant admiral, who, declaring he 
has only a word or two to say, begins, in a robust manner and 
with a seaman-like voice, to tell us an anecdote, which we have, 
may be, heard from his lips before, of some ‘‘ Old Man of the Sea”’ ; 
he then goes on to give us his opinion upon the last new ironclad, 
and if he be of a pessimist turn, tries to show us how the service is 
going to the dogs, and that no man living is worth his salt who does 
not belong to the Queen’s navy, or understands nautical phrase- 
ology. He occupies twenty minutes in all, and collapses. 

And next rises an alderman, sometimes typically (but unde- 
servedly) represented as a portly gentleman, brim full of turtle and 
Madeira. He at once elicits civic cheers. 

He naturally represents City interests and associations, but 
his weak point is, that with much self-satisfaction he proceeds to 
inform the company how great is the charity (?) dispensed by the 
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Corporation, and how many and vast are the benefits they confer om 
the human race in general. He, somehow, forgets entirely that he is 
not recording personal generosity, and omits to mention that City 
munificence, which is undoubtedly historical, is entirely disbursed 
from public funds, and is in no sense attributable to those who 
have the spending of it, although, no doubt, they are very able 
administrators and almoners. 

He probably proceeds to dilate upon Epping Forest and the Coal 
Dues—these are never-ending City topics, and we quite expected 
them at his hands; and he winds up a speech, twice as long as it 
should be, leaving us mystified if it will not become our duty to 
advocate an increase of the area of city beneficence, by the 
enlargement of boundaries, and by the addition of other good 
aldermen, their first recommendation to be, that they are persons. 
given to few words, even if given to civic entertainments. 

Then come the mutual compliments all round, in the uniform 
series of unnecessary speeches, and after every phrase of eloquence, 
from the grave to the gay, and all too long, the toast-list may, or 
may not, as circumstances admit, be disposed of by 10 p.m. or later, 
and we are at last released, sadder, if wiser men, better perhaps for 
our dinner, but feeling a painful sensation of a plethora of very 
ordinary public speaking, half of which might have been eliminated 
with advantage. 

Some members of the Bar are given to prolixity, but an able 
judge is a great safeguard against waste of time in our Courts of 
Law. 

The Church, in all denominations, is improving in this respect. 
The laity have shown a firm front in the matter, and sermons of 
half an hour are no longer tolerated. 

I know in London one clergyman who goes by the name of “‘ Old 
Wind-bag,”’ but the species is rare, and is decreasing. 

What can be in men’s minds who thus weary and worry their 
fellow-creatures. Is it self-interest or vanity that leads them to 
endeavour to make, by this process, the senate, the platform, or 
the pulpit the stepping-stone to some form of power? It is not 
greatness, but notoriety they acquire; and are people, in these 
enlightened days, so dense, so foolish, aye, and so credulous, as not 
to see through and reject such transparent egotism ? 

The self-evident nature of language, if properly used, is that it 
should convey, in the fewest possible words the largest amount of 
common-sense and meaning; that is its proper characteristic. 

If this is perpetually defied and set at naught, as it is, the 
consequences will become more serious day by day, as the evil is 
exaggerated ; and surely prevarication, or any mental reservation 
inconsistent with truth in public speaking, come it from whom it 
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may, is the worst possible form of education or example for the 
people. 

Man is a very imitative animal, and if it once becomes an 
acknowledged principle that length is necessary to eloquence, 
intellect and mind will no longer have sway; time must become 
subordinate to mere bulk of matter, and the mental and corporeal 
powers will have to submit to many and ever-growing inflictions. 

I have, therefore, ventured to point out, if imperfectly, a few of 
the abuses in public utterances as they appear to me in daily life 
—there are, of course, many others—and in doing so, I earnestly 
hope I may not give offence to anyone. 


Epwarp Norris. 


A MAGYAR MUSICIAN. 


In an age so alive to the influence of music, and at a time when 
the numerous memoirs of Wagner are exciting so keen an interest, 
the latest, if not the last, word about the doughty apostle of his 
creed may be not inopportune. For it was while Lizst lived and 
worked at Weimar, recalling the bright days of Goethe’s sway in 
the little ducal capital, that Richard Wagner, a homeless wan- 
derer from the land of his birth, could aver that “ at Weimar he 
had found a home for his art.” When, after Lohengrin had been 
received with acclamation at the opera-house of Weimar, its com- 
poser wrote, “‘ There will soon be no German who has not heard 
Lohengrin, except myself,” his cup was not all bitterness, for 
Lizst had recognized the renovating quality of his genius and 
espoused his cause. 

Lizst’s chivalric Magyar blood, says his Magyar historian, 
would, under any circumstances, have impelled him to side with 
the persecuted, even had he been less imbued with the spirit of 
the new departure. Therefore Wagner, who averred that ‘ what 
he felt in the creation of music, Lizst experienced in performing 
it; what he strove to express in writing, Lizst expressed for him in 
sound. . . . what Lizst played or conducted was no mere repro- 
duction, it was production itself, the true expression of the com- 
poser’s conception, the complement of his effort,’—Wagner must 
have divined in the man who was ready to fight for and with 
him, a well-nigh invincible champion. 

From the date of Lizst’s arrival at Weimar, the friendship of 
the reigning family had been assured to him. Only a few months 
before his death, he said to a friend: ‘‘If there is one thing of 
which I am proud, it is a saying of my old Duke’s, ‘I have known 
Lizst for about forty years, but during all that time I can vouch 
that he has never once given me either bad or self-interested 
advice.’ ” 

Still, in espousing the cause of the exiled composer, Lizst had 
not only to encounter the opposition of all Germany, but that 
also of the country to which the memory of his early struggles, 
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triumphs, joys and sorrows bound him. Even as far back as 
1840, France shrank from, and instinctively opposed, the inno- 
vating spirit that was destined to give artistic expression to the 
“triumph of the German soul.” 

But for the Duchess [said Lizst], the noblest heart I have ever met with, I should 
never have succeeded. ... The Wagner who knocked at my door at Weimar had 
little in common with the triumphant Wagner who afterwards became the friend of 
the King of Bavaria. He was a despairing soul, a desperate Christopher Columbus, 
who had seen and touched the new world in which others refused to believe ; he carried 
its treasures in his brain . . . but his inspiration was contagious, and possessed a 
faculty of awakening fanaticism in others which I have never seen equalled. He was 
a born reformer, and would neither have shrunk from blood nor fire. . . . Still, no man 
has ever rubbed Fortune the wrong way as wilfully as he did. The genius of Richard 
Wagner triumphed, so to speak, despite himself, for no one ever put so many spokes in 
his own wheel. . . . In 1861 he might have had it all his own way in Paris; Princess 
Metternich had worked wonders for the performance of Tannhduser, but he spoilt every- 
thing. He was not easy to get on with, I must confess. . . . Perhaps he was not far 
wrong . . . he succeeded in proving it later . . . when his star was in the ascendant. 

Lizst held, in discussing the influence of Wagner on modern 
music, that he had made it terribly hard for the musician of the 
future to hold his ground. ‘‘ One must needs be both a poet and 
a composer of the calibre of Wagner to create a world of one’s 
own... .” he added. Of Lizst’s influence on Wagner’s efforts, 
the concluding words of a speech delivered by the latter in 1882, 
after the performance of Parzifal at Bayreuth, offer splendid 
testimony :— 


At the time when I was scorned, banished, and repudiated by Germany, Lizst 
came forward to uphold me—Lizst, who from the uttermost depths of his own soul 
had drawn the perfect understanding of my being and of my work. He said to me: 
** Man of Art, I have faith in thee”; he was the connecting link, the bridge that led 
me from one world to another, from the inner world within which I had withdrawn 
myself, to that outer world whose province it is to judge the creative artist. ... At 
a time when every man’s hand was against me, ‘twas he who uplifted, supported and 


proclaimed me as no other could have done. I ask you to drink to the health of Franz 
Lizst. 


Il. 

Certain jaseries biographiques—a happy designation of Lizst’s 
for dialogues of which he sanctioned and encouraged the trans- 
mission to posterity—are graven on:the most fascinating pages of 
an interesting record compiled by his literary executrix.* 

No other existing work on this subject enables us in like manner 
to realise the marvellous charm of the personality of its protago- 
nist. The writer, Lizst’s chosen mouthpiece, his posthumous 
messenger to the world (apart from rectifying certain erroneous 
notions she considers derogatory to a great memory), sheds a 
singularly vivid light on the many facets of his mind, and on the 
varied circumstances and episodes of his career. As we gaze into 


* Souvenirs dune Compatriote. Janka Wohl. 
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her magic mirror, within whose narrow frame princes, prelates, 
statesmen, poets, painters, beauties and enthusiastic crowds jostle 
each other around the central figure; splendid pageants surge 
from its depths, the shadows of the great events that darken its 
surface become defined ; the soft laughter of fair dead ladies, the 
high thoughts and brilliant sayings of distinguished men, ring in 
our ears. And ere the smile provoked by a witty speech of Franz 
Lizst has vanished from our eyes, some evidence of his phenomenal 
generosity, of a charity truly Christ-like, because ever mindful of 
the feelings of those it benefits, will fill them with tears that are 
no pain. 

Without dwelling overmuch on the tenets of Lizst concerning 
art, which are too well and widely known to detain the present 
biographer, there is no dearth in this record of evidence that 
proclaims the consistent sincerity of Lizst’s convictions, the most 
current and popular among them being, that music and painting 
should go hand in hand. One of the dreams of his youth, one of 
the few he never realised, was to give concerts in the picture 
gallery of the Louvre. Many of his compositions were conceived 
under the impression produced by a masterpiece of painting, of a 
picture that appealed to his sympathies. The word-pictures of 
Hugo, Sand, and Flaubert (he called Flaubert the Benvenuto 
Cellini of prose) influenced his earlier manner; and later (with 
new sources of inspiration) it was ever under its objective and 
pictorial aspect that a poem or subject inspired him. Herein Lizst 
once more involuntarily completed the aim of him who was at the 
same time the creator and the idol of the creed they held in 
common. Lizst’s fair panegyrist, like every true woman, and 
fervent votary, is apparently not averse to demolish other people’s 
idols on the altar of her own. We must, with all due deference, 
demur to an assertion which implies that, with the exception of 
poetry, the poetry of motion, and perhaps as much landscape- 
painting as is requisite for mise en scene, Wagner ignored the sister 
arts.* On the contrary, until the King of Bavaria ‘‘took him out of 
chaos” (and, to cite Lizst’s own words, “ like a fairy godmother or 
an ideal Mecenas” changed the current of his existence, ministering 
to ‘‘an imagination that would have exhausted the treasures of 
Golconda” + with a lavish sumptuousness that enlisted every art in 
the glorification of the one of which his favourite was the high 

* We need but refer Mdme. Wohl to Chapter XI. of her Souvenirs. Why was 
Tannhduser not given in Paris in 1861? and why did Lizst say that Wagner “ n’¢tait guére 
accomodant, mais que sa bonne étoile a prouvé—plus tard—qu’il n’avait pas tort”? 

t ‘*D’un cété la fantaisie de Wagner aurait épuise les trésors de Golconde, de l’autre 
coté la fantaisie du roi surchauffait les projets (the purely artistic projects) de Wagner. 


Ils se talonnaient mutuellement et firent des miracles.”—Lizst, p. 205, Souvenirs d’une 
Compatriote. 
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priest), Wagner's life had been spent in clamouring for the 
** co-operation of all the arts.” 

Two magnificent cartoons bear witness, in an inverted sense, to 
Lizst’s dictum, that music and painting merge into and complete 
each other. One depicts Dante communing with Virgil at the 
Gate of Hell, the other St. Francis walking on the Waters. They 
are both signed Gustave Doré, and are the outcome of an evening 
that the painter spent with the musician. Doré, electrified by 
Lizst’s performance of his Dante Symphony and of his Legend of 
St. Francis, presented the composer with the cartoons as a proof 
of the close affinity existing between the sister arts. 

Although Pope Pius IX., of melomaniac memory, had assured his 
dear “‘ Palestrina” * “that the time was not far distant’ when 
humanitarian governments would bring psychic means (such as 
Lizst’s music) to bear on “hardened criminals,’ Lizst never 
wearied of declaring, with singular tenacity, that music was too 
much neglected by governments. Opera, he said,— 


was the only musical institution which in some countries is supported by the 
State; but it does not furnish composers of another guild with the necessary emula- 
tion, so that their genius, if they possess any, remains in their portfolios. .. . And 
without emulation, there is no art, says Schumann. Philharmonic societies are inade- 
quate, because they are necessarily guided by the taste of the public. Timidly and 
tentatively, from time to time they venture upon the production of a novelty; but if 
the first performance fails to captivate an audience they never risk a repetition. . . . 
Schumann was furious if anyone said, This has pleased, that has not pleased! .. . 
As if there were nothing of higher importance than pleasing people. . . . For my part, T 
have fought all my life to educate the musical taste of the public... . Many 
works, sometimes the finest of them, require to be thoroughly known before they can 
be appreciated. That is why, at a first performance, I always feel as if I were present 
at a court of assizes. 

If governments and individuals who have the means of impartially encouraging the 
Fine Arts were just in the bestowal of their favours, they would organize orchestral 
concerts with a view to aiding youthful talent, just as they purchase pictures and 
statues for museums and galleries. It is true that it would be useless to buy musical 
scores and shut them up like works of art, for they do not appeal to the eyes... 
but let them speak, give them a chance of expanding in the light of day!... 
Conservatoires t+ serve but to ripen a variety of more or less remarkable talents, 
destined to an existence of struggle, deception, and too often of poverty. I did my 
best at Weimar, so long as I could command an orchestra, to bring new talent before 
the public, but the effort of one individual is insufficient among the myriad aspirants 
to fame. A musical society should be founded by national subsidy in every country. 
Its special mission should be to enable composers who have not yet become celebrated, 
to produce their works. Its members might be recruited in the orchestra of the opera- 


* Vezzegiativo of Pio Nono for the Abbé Lizst. 

¢ When Lizst, the youthful prodigy of 1823, arrived in Paris, he was preceded by the 
prodigious reputation he had earned in Vienna, and which may be said to have grown 
with his growth, and to have heralded the unbroken career of triumphs that was his 
lot in life. But, because of his foreign origin, Cherubini deprived the Paris Con- 


servatoire of the honour of ministering to his talent, by refusing to admit Lizst asa 
student. 
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house, which (in cases where the orchestra is maintained by royal or national munifi- 
cence) would simplify matters, and allow of a share of its receipts being paid to the 
composer ; all the more easily if picture galleries were utilised as concert-rooms. 


Il. 


When we consider the phenomenal activity of a public career 
that began in 1820, with Lizst’s first performance at a concert, 
at the age of nine;* the wide area of his travels and public 
triumphs, the prodigious number of the composer’s works, the 
great part he played in the development of the music and of the 
artistic life of the century ; his brilliant social career, his count- 
less deeds of charity and efforts in the cause of justice—we 
marvel, with his biographer, at the extraordinary mind that was 
a store-house of so much wisdom and learning. Madame Wohl 
avers that, in the course of the ‘ Conversations ” that are the 
raison @étre of this Memoir, there was no art nor science (without 
taking note of abstract questions) that he did not touch upon. 
His erudition was the more remarkable, in that it embraced 
several idioms. So that when he said, speaking of himself, Vous 
savez que je suis ignorant comme trois carpes, he must have been 
prepared for expostulation as emphatic as it was affectionately 
contradictory. The gods loved him, and he died young, despite 
his three-score years and ten. He liked flattery, and, to the last, 
had a keen appreciation of all the sweets of life. Indeed, he 
never became blasé of the delights of this “‘ best of all worlds.” 
Perhaps his really juvenile capacity for enjoyment was due to the 
fact that, literally, his path through life had been strewn with 
flowers. 

During his concert tours it would often happen that, ata station where there was a 
quarter of an hour's wait, a dozen white-robed maidens, carrying large posies, were 
waiting to receive him, to lead him bya flower-strewn path to an open piano, gar- 
landed with roses, in the hope that he would strike some chord upon it.... A 
certain Polish Countess, wishing to symbolize the humility and thornlessness of her 
affection, always received him in a boudoir thickly carpeted with rose-leaves. . . . At 
Rome, as well as at Pesth and elsewhere, the floral offerings on his birthday filled 
several rooms. . . . Forty years ago, four celebrated beauties of the Court of Berlin had 
themselves painted as Cariatides, supporting the bust of Lizst, who was then in the 
heyday of his art and of his fame. The town was illuminated in his honour, and the 
King and Queen drove through the streets in an open carriage, to take part in the ova- 
tions that were showered on the hero of the hour .. . whose name, a household 
word alike in castle and cottage, acted upon the masses like an electric current. 

No wonder he loved flattery, for although it had been lavished 
on him for the greater part of three-score years and ten, the jade 


* At Oldenburg, in Hungary. His father, Adam Lizst, a subordinate Government 
official, had taught him to such good purpose that, on this occasion, six Hungarian 
magnates came forward to guarantee the means for his studying in Vienna, whither he 
was immediately conveyed, to begin a course of studies under Cerny, Salieri, and 
Randhartinger. 
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had never deceived him. Yet this amiable weakness did not blind 
him to facts; he never ceased to deplore that he had not followed 
a regular course of study. ‘I scribbled music,” said Lizst, 
“‘ before I could write a single letter of the alphabet; I was ab- 
sorbed in books on philosophy and mysticism before I was certain 
of my grammar. Oh! that perfidious grammar. Many a weary 
hour has it cost me. . . .” This from the brilliant author of the 
axiom: Les wuvres ne durent que par le style, whose own prose is 
so remarkable for finish and purity! When he was at Pesth, he 
was fond of attending the ‘ conferences” of M. Rogeard, which 
were held at the house of Madame de Gerando, known to fame as 
the friend of Michelet and of Réclus. M. Rogeard was the author 
of the Propos de Labiemus, a pamphlet to which he owed his ex- 
pulsion from French territory under the Second Empire. 

In taking his place behind his little table, M. Rogeard was in habit of announcing his 
programme, as, for instance, The Writers and Philosophers of the Seventeenth Century, 
The Salons of the Eighteenth Century, The Champions of the Literature of the Sixteenth 
Century, &c. Lizst would amuse his neighbour and himself by foretelling (in a 
whisper) the names, facts, and dates that Rogeard was about to mention in the course 


of the lecture . . . and would even (in his discreet undertone) correct the lecturer’s 
data if needs be. 


German philosophy had no secrets for Lizst, who, while he was on the best of 
terms with all the great atheists, and took a connoisseur’s delight in the analysis of 
their arguments, kept his own steadfast faith untarnished, as childlike, vivid, and 
profound as the faith of a young peasant girl who has not learnt to read. The idea of 
God was ever with him, as in his childhood. The sacred fire that burned within him 
brought him so near to its divine source, that no manner of philosophy had the power 
to lead him astray from the deeply-rooted intuition that upheld him. 


IV. 


To do artistic work, and even to do it well, does not necessarily imply the possession 
of the supreme creative power; that is the difference between talent and genius. 
The former manipulates forms and sentiments already known; the latter sings out 
of the fulness of personal inspiration, in the modes it teaches and dictates, 
wrote Lizst, in a work entitled Les Bohémiens. This was what he 
wrote; what he said was: “To interpret the works of others like 
Rubinstein interprets them, one must needs be as great an artist 
and composer as he is.... That is the difference between 
Rubinstein and Biilow. . . . Bulow is prodigious, amazing; but 
Rubinstein has the supreme gift of creative power.” 

Lizst naturally judged persons in whom he detected ‘ personal 
inspiration,” the germ of the “‘ supreme gift,” more severely than 
mere executants. Thus it was that he watched the development 
of music in Russia with unremitting interest, seeking eagerly in 
the compositions of contemporary Russian composers (among 
whom are some of his pupils) the exotic aroma which he held 


to be a guarantee of the lasting power of the genius of the 
soil. 
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«+ Their art is young,” he would say, “and in art, youth is no advantage.” Their 
dreamy music is, as yet, too vague and undefined. As the long months of their winter 
are followed by a short summer of wild, exuberant vitality, so does their music abound 
in monotonous lengths, brightened by gleams of melody . . . but these melodies must 
emulate the lavish splendour of their summer ere they can express the originality that 
is native to the soil. . . . It is its very emanation, inseparable from its steppes, and 
the manner in which Slavonic races face both life and death ; due as much to the 
climate as to hereditary tendencies, The Russian spirit which, although in a continual 
state of ferment, is, at the same time, both numbed and repressed, will find the task of 
directing these natural tendencies a hard one . . . but it has already done wonders 
and will yet do more... . 

Lizst averred that he had been very happy at St. Petersburg. 
A letter from the Grand Duke Constantine, dated 16th December 
1885, is one of many proofs that his memory was cherished on 
the banks of the Neva :— 

Dear Master, 

The happy news, of which Madame Menter * is the bearer, of the possibility 
of your arrival at St. Petersburg, overjoys me. I venture to entreat you to honour 
with your presence the musical féte projected in your honour and for the benefit of our 
Conservatoire, which is to be held in the course of this winter. 

I hope that, after a forty years’ absence, you will revisit our capital with some 
amount of pleasure. ; 

It were useless to add that the presence of the eminent musical genius, so universally 
revered, would be a powerful means of contributing to the lustre of the projected féte, 


and to the immense satisfaction of your zealous admirer, 
COoNSsTANTINE. 


Apropos of the princes of the house of Romanof, Madame 
Wohl inquired of Lizst, during a dinner party, what manner of 
men they were. He did not reply immediately, but, after the 
lapse of a quarter of an hour, he took her hand in his and said : 
*“‘You know, chére enfant, there is white, and there is black ; 
there is good, and there is evil,and then . . . there are princes! ” 
But, courtier as he was, princes were not more exempt from the 
shafts of his humour when they deserved them, or when he thought 
his dignity as an artist was assailed, than lesser mortals. On 
the occasion of a party at the Winter Palace, the Emperor 
Nicolas began a conversation with a lady while Lizst was playing. 
Suddenly the virtuoso stopped short and rose from the piano. 

The Czar, puzzled, approached the master, and inquired of 
him: 

“Why did you stop playing ?” 

‘** When the Emperor speaks, others should be silent,” was the 
Macchiavellian reply. 

When, thanks to Lizst’s munificent contribution of 30,000 
frances, the statute of Beethoven was at last inaugurated at Bonn, 
King Frederic William entertained a brilliant company at a 


* Marie Sophie Menter, one of Lizst’s favourite pupils, of whom he declared that she 
was the foremost pianist of her time—/u seule « laquelle j'ai pu apprendre ee qui 
ne Sapprend pas. 
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neighbouring royal castle. Queen Victoria with the Prince 
Consort were among the illustrious guests ; but it so happened that 
the most “‘ sympathetic sovereign of Europe,” as Lizst designated 
Her Majesty, was not so well disposed as usual. An Austrian 
Archduke, who happened to be present, took precedence of Prince 
Albert, and the Queen of England was too young and too passion- 
ately attached to her husband to hide the annoyance occasioned 
by the rigorous etiquette of a German court. On the night of the 
Court concert Lizst had arranged to play a piece with an “ Intro- 
duction.” Queen Victoria arrived late, and did not appear in good 
spirits. As soon as he had taken his seat at the piano, Her 
Majesty complained of the heat, and a chamberlain flew to open a 
window. Two minutes later the Queen found the draught unen- 
durable. The chamberlain hastened to anticipate her wishes by 
closing the window. When he had played his ‘“ Introduction,” 
instead of striking the opening chords of his piece, the master rose 
from his seat, bowed, and vanished into the park to smoke a cigar. 
When he re-entered the concert-room half an hour later, King 
Frederic William rose to meet him, saying : 

“You ran away just now; what was the matter with you?” 

‘“*] feared to inconvenience Queen Victoria while she was giving 
her orders,” replied Lizst. 

The King laughed heartily; Lizst continued his performance 
amidst devout silence. 

Neither were “‘ subjects” more fortunate when they attempted 
to trifle with the Majesty of Art. Princess Metternich, wife of the 
famous Minister, who hated Lizst for reasons of her own, once 
ventured to call across her salon to him, at Vienna : 

‘* Doctor, are you doing a good business ?” 

‘“* Princess,” replied the undaunted Doctor of Music, ‘it is only 
bankers and diplomatists who do a good business.”’ 


¥. 


‘‘Had Lizst been more mindful of himself,” says his historian, 
regretfully, ‘“‘he might still have been among us.” Yet if he cared 
not sufficiently for the scabbard that held that precious blade, his 
soul, this was but a necessary consequence of his power of identi- 
fying himself with the interests of others, especially when his and 
theirs owned a common origin. His peculiar disinterestedness 
was exemplified by the change in his existence which took place in 
1851, when he left Weimar. To the pen of George Eliot we owe 
an inimitable picture of the luxurious ease and dignity of Lizst’s 
life at the Altenburg, a princely residence the reigning Duke had 
placed at his disposal when Princess Wittgenstein and her 
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daughter, with other members of her family and circle, established 
themselves in Weimar, the better to sit at the feet of their prophet. 
This distinguished woman—who in various times and places had 
the happiness of proving herself the guide, philosopher and friend 
of the genius she revered—who was “ haughty and not beautiful, 
but could be amiable when she chose”—presided over the hospi- 
talities of the Altenburg with infinite tact and grace. One can 
picture the great novelist’s delight in the genius, the interesting 
personality and entourage of the great musician, her admiration of 
his genial wit, his sublime rapt countenance and flowing silver 
hair, and the pleasurable impression produced on her by the 
cordiality of her reception. Princess Wittgenstein (who is known 
to have devoted all the time she could spare from the latter thirty 
well-filled years of her life to the compilation of a philosophical 
work), was charmed to meet with George Eliot, and Lizst opined 
that, despite her ugliness, ‘“‘ Miss Evans had the gift of fascination.” 

She seemed to absorb all that she saw and heard, like a sponge . . . When she was 
listening to you, her long uncomely countenance assumed so intense an expression of 
attention that she became interesting. Madame Sand, on the contrary, was so devoutly 


collected that she inspired one with eloquence; while Miss Evans’ intentness had the 
effect of putting one on one’s guard . . .” 


While, however, home life at the Altenburg left nothing to be 
desired, the life of art was undergoing a change. As time wore 
on, the purse-strings of the Court budget were wont to open more 
easily for the encouragement of painting and of the drama pur et 
simple rather than lyrical. A cabal, formed by the opponents of 
Lizst’s innovations, decried and annihilated the work of his pupil, 
Peter Cornelius, so that his opera, the Barber of Bagdad, despite 
considerable merit, was a complete fiasco. Then the master, who, 
as conductor of the orchestra of the Court Theatre, had been the 
means of rescuing from oblivion the works of such men as Berlioz, 
Schumann, and Schubert, thought that the time had come to tender 
his resignation. He left for Paris, there to pass a time of rest and 
quiet with a beloved mother, and afterwards spent a year at Loewen- 
berg as the guest of the Prince of Hohenzollern-Hechingen. Every 
chronicle of Lizst’s romantic life abounds with evidences of the 
involuntary and magnetic fascination he exercised over women. 
Even at Lowenberg it appears that these ‘‘ asteroids did not fail to 
gravitate towards their sun.”’ One morning, while working in the 
spacious apartments allotted to him at Lowenberg, a card bearing 
an unknown superscription was handed to him. It was followed 
speedily by the appearance of a handsome young Englishman, 
whose countenance was more familiar to his host than the name 
on his card. While Lizst probed his memory, the young man 
approached, and opening his lips, betrayed the well-known accents 
of a voice famous in vocal annals. 
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‘What are you here for? Are you flying from your husband ?” 
queried the master, amazed and puzzled at her appearance. 

By this time she had thrown herself into an arm-chair, whence 
rang peal upon peal of merry laughter. 

“A pretty reception,” she said, when she regained her utter- 
ance, “and worthy of the risk I run!” 

“‘ This is ruin to you,” said Lizst. 

But she ran to the piano and exclaimed, while she struck the 
opening bars of a ritornello : 

“‘T am your pupil; isn’t that as clear as day?” and then a 
roulade, that might have raised the roof, filled the room with 
melodious echoes. 

‘* Be silent, for God’s sake! The house is full of visitors ; some 
one will come hither and recognize you !” 

“Me? Henri d’Anglay?” she replied, twisting a moustache 
that was not there. ‘ Well, I shall congratulate them if they do 
recognize him, they might see worse-looking people! ”’ 

‘Let us talk sense,” said Lizst, with growing anxiety, ‘‘ and 
tell me what brings you here.” 

She was a singer of European fame and unblemished reputation, 
watched over not only by a jealous husband, but by a maniacal 
admirer, whose name was on every lip, and whose madness con- 
sisted in hoping that he would end by discovering, at least, if not 
a flaw in her blameless conduct, an indiscretion that would place 
her at his mercy. This fact was so well known that Lizst 
trembled for her safety. She had arrived from a neighbouring 
watering-place, and was as innocent as she was unsuspicious of evil. 
He convinced her that her disguise was ill-advised, and after a 
téte-a-téte breakfast, persuaded her to return whence she came 
before there was a chance of her being recognized. She made 
him promise to go and see her; but Lizst, with his innate dislike 
to anything that approached melodrama, refrained from so doing. 
Two years later, while he was leading a hermit’s life at Monte- 
Mario, she reappeared in the same manner, and sang to him his 
own Ave Maria. ‘‘ De facon a damner un saint,” he said; “ it will 
never be sung like that again.” 

it Malibran ? ” queried feminine curiosity. 

‘**Malibran, indeed ! she was dead.” 

‘Jenny Lind, then?” 

“Still more dead for me, for I never had the honour of her 
especial favour: She, to whom I refer, was a child’s soul in 
woman’s garb—an angelic purity!” 

‘‘ And afterwards what became of her?” 

“‘ She died,” said the Abbé, with unwonted emotion. 

The name of the ladies, who, more or less, en tout bien, tout 
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honneur, grouped themselves round the great man’s chariot-wheels, 
is legion. 

“The restless soul of this strange being,” says Madame Wohl, 
was ever in search of the ideal we call happiness, that is to say, of 
the unattainable: in the heart of woman, on the heights of art, 
in the mystic gloom of churches. . . . What were those struggles 
that preceded the quiet monastic calm he often sought within 
monastic walls? Was he flying from himself, or from others?” 

The compiler of these Souvenirs, with a filial fanaticism that is 
both whimsical and touching, avers that Lizst was not adapted for 
family life, because “his hearth was the world; altars were 
dedicated to him wheresoever he trod, and the incense that was 
burned before him blinded him to the charms of home life.” 
Lizst’s view of the subject was naturally a more virile one. ‘‘We 
must never,” he said, ‘allow ourselves to be dragged along by the 
current. The soul of the artist should be as the solitary rock ; 
surrounded, sometimes submerged, by the waters, but immovable. 
Only thus may he hope to retain his originality, and to rescue 
from amid the tempests of life the ideal he has in view.” 

Madame d’Agoult, in the zenith of her brilliant beauty, her 
mind steeped with the sophisms of the romanticism that was in 
vogue in her time, chose to pose as Lizst’s Egeria; and one day, 
in his presence, compared herself to Beatrix, and dilated on the 
ennobling influence of woman. Lizst exclaimed sharply, in the 
presence of Louis de Ronchaud, “You are mistaken, it is the 
Dantes who create the Beatrixes; the real Beatrixes die at 
eighteen, and nothing is ever heard of them.” 

When the headstrong folly, of which Lizst was rather the victim 
than the initiator, had separated the brilliant mondaine from her 
family and her world, it was Lizst who persuaded her to try to 
fill the void in her existence by literature. Her first attempt was 
“prettily written, full of esprit and grace.” But the glory of 
George Sand cost the Comtesse d’Agoult many a bitter tear. It 
deprived her of sleep, and Daniel Stern would never have arisen 
had it not been for the existence of George Sand, “ which would 
have been a pity,” said Lizst. Madame d’Agoult contrived to make 
a breach between her literary rival* and Lizst, and attempted to 
create one between the latter and Balzac. After the publication 
of Beatrix, ou les Amours Forcés, Madame d’Agoult, deluged in tears, 
reproached Lizst with his ‘‘ dreadful friends.” ‘‘ Here is Balzac,” 
she said, ‘‘ writing a novel about me, crying me down, and making 
me ridiculous for all time. It is an infamous thing, an abomina- 
tion ; you must call him to account. Your honour as well as 


* George Sand. 
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mine is at stake.” Lizst did not believe in any reference to him- 
self, and was as disinclined to cut Balzac’s throat as to assume 
the responsibility of Madame d’Agoult’s conduct. He therefore 
asked the afflicted one if ‘‘ her name was to be found in the book, 
or her address, with the number of her door?” “No.” “Then 
why these tears? By what right do you assume that you are 
attacked?” ‘‘You have but to read the infamous book. See how 
Iam treated. What an insolent skit on my person and my life!” 
** Que celui qui est morveux se mouche. Let him whom the cap fits 
wear it. If you keep silent, not even your best friends—supposing 
you have any left—will give it a thought. What a mistake it 
would be to call attention to yourself by a quarrel with a novelist. 
That would be a recognition of the faithfulness of the supposed 
portrait. I mean to do better than that: I will make you both 
acquainted.” So Balzac was invited to meet the future “‘ Daniel 
Stern” at a little dinner at a restaurant she consented to grace. 
He talked, with even more than his usual charm, for three hours 
ata stretch, and Madame d’Agoult’s anger melted like summer 
snows—she could even forgive him for choosing his subjects where 
he happened to light upon them. Lizst, who, when asked if he 
had written his Life, replied gravely that ‘‘it had been enough 
to live it,’ had the same reason for not reading novels; he lived 
a perpetual romance, but he made an exception in favour of the 
bone of contention. A glance at the incriminated book provoked 
his admiration of the intuitiveness peculiar to the genius of Balzac. 
To cite his own words: 


Madame de Rochfide is a portrait by a master hand. It is so minute a photography 
that I—who thought I knew by heart a woman who sought notoricty as others shrink 
from it—I was dumbfounded, and felt that I knew her better after the perusal of this 
wonderful book. Madame d’Agoult was the most learned woman in all that appertained 
to the toilet, whom I have ever met; Balzac had taken note of that characteristic 
trait. She was hurt, because she wished to be taken seriously, both as an Egeria and 
an esprit fort. But after she had made the acquaintance of Balzac, she unbent so far as 
to feel flattered at having served as a model for a masterpiece. 

It is significant of the impression left on Lizst by certain 
chapters of his life, that being asked what he thought of the 
movement that tended to emancipate the Roman Catholic clergy of 
their vows of celibacy, he replied, after an eloquent pause: 
“‘ Gregory VII. was a great philanthropist.” 


VI. 


From the time that the eyes of the “old lion” began to fail 
him, Madame Wohl acted as his secretary. Strange missives of 
adulation and invitation pursued him from every quarter of the 
globe ; letters begging for autographs were so frequent that he was 
obliged to publish a notice in the newspapers to the effect that he 
42 * 
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could no longer accede to the demands on his pen. Demands. 
on his purse were even more numerous, but his charity was inex- 
haustible, “ for his heart, like a church, was open to all humanity.” 

But wide as were the sympathies of this cosmopolitan par excel- 
lence, Lizst may be accounted a better patriot than many a brilliant 
Hungarian orator, if facts count more than words, although he 
has been taunted with ignorance of his native tongue. He was 
born on 22nd October 1811, in the town of Raiding, the capital of 
a province in which the German element has ever predominated. 
Yet, although the circumstances of his education had alienated 
him from his native soil, his love for his country was never 
weakened, and he strove to assimilate himself to his people. He 
tried repeatedly to learn Hungarian, but in vain, for to the Euro- 
pean philologist this idiom presents as many difficulties as its 
kindred Eastern tongues. Lizst could not speak the language of 
his forefathers, but he could hear, and thrill in response to, the 
ery of national distress, which summoned him from rest at Venice 
to work on behalf of the ill-fated Danubian districts that had been 
submerged by the terrible inundations of 1837. 

Oh! my wild and far off country [he wrote about this time to a friend], my beloved 
and unknown friends, my great, my noble family. Thy cry of agony has recalled me 
to thee, and, pierced to the heart by thy voice, I lowly bend my head, shamed that 
I can so long have forgotten thee. 

Ten concerts given in Vienna resulted in a golden harvest for 
the relief fund. This was the beginning of an uninterrupted 
series of benefits he conferred on Hungary. He not only gave 
lavishly every time he returned thither, but he opened his door, 
his arms, and his purse to his compatriots, wheresoever he encoun- 
tered them. 

The Rapsodies Hongroises [says Madame Wohl] bring Hungary before us under 
her martial, as well as her lyric, aspect ; her sufferings, her hopes, her mighty spirit, 
all that goes to form the basis of a temperament which, being at the same time supine, 
heedless and fantastic, eludes analysis. . . . The Rapsodies find an echo all the world 
over. . . . But those who have not heard them played by Lizst himself can form no 
conception of their true value, or of the magical power they possess. . . . The fire and 
the sweetness of Tokai wine are inherent in those languorous melopées, in their bold 
and electric rhythm. . . . The melodies culled haphazard from the national lyre unroll 
the whole scale of its sentiment—meditation, sorrows of love, sad joys of community 
of misfortune, yearnings of the patriot, a despair which is but another name for the 
nostalgia of liberty, implanted in the heart of a people who have bled for years in 
slavery. .. . Then, by degrees, the rhythm quickens, it becomes sudden, rugged and 
abrupt, but is ever of an intoxicating melody. . . . Gaiety takes the lead, contagious 
tire thrills the dancers, they seek and flee, they grasp and elude each other; delirium 
seizes upon the feverish souls that are drawn into the whirlwind of the mad, delicious 
music. . . . a delirium which culminates in the wild cry of fury and delight that breaks 
forth now and again from the lips of the dancer, be he either prince or peasant, . . . 


a shrill note of passionate vibration that, like the sound of a fanfare, electrifies the 
masses, 


When the Magyar people heard those strains, they must have 
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felt that the artist was verily blood of their blood, and that, 
although his lips did not speak their language, from his soul came 
its divinest accents. Lizst’s scope was too wide and all-embracing 
for his patriotism to exclude humanitarianism, or rather, his 
humanitarianism included patriotism. The peculiar national in- 
spiration of a certain portion of his work, while it endows it for 
us aliens with an exquisite and exotic charm, but marks it as an 
especial chapter in a great whole. Lizst’s work (we do not merely 
refer to the seven hundred and more compositions to which a 
discerning posterity may either concede or refuse the dignity of 
being written for all time)—Lizst’s work in its entirety belongs 
to civilized humanity. Peradventure he may never again, as a 
‘composer, be interpreted by an executant of his own calibre, for 
“now I say,” as said Sir Ector to dead Launcelot, ‘thou wert 
never matched of earthly knight’s hand.” His claim to immortality 
is writ in the musical history of our century, in his nobly-wielded 
influence on its development, in his never-ceasing effort for the 
-best and highest. 


Pavut SyLveEsTER. 


ROME AND MALARIA. 


A CONSIDERATION of the causes and treatment of the malarious. 
infection that desolates the greater part of the Roman Campagna, 
involves a statement of one of the most interesting medical and 
social problems which the Italian Government has to face. At one 
time, indeed, when it was still questioned by many whether Rome 
could ever become a healthy residence, the mode in which that 
problem should be met promised to determine political conse- 
quences of the greatest moment. Rome, it was said by many, 
could never be more than a mere political capital of Italy, as. 
Washington is of the United States, and must in other respects 
continue to be as before, a glorified but sleepy cathedral town, 
dear to travellers and artists, far removed from the track of 
commerce and manufacture. 

A few years only have passed since Emile de Laveleye con- 
gratulated Italy, in that her statesmen would be compelled, however 
unwillingly, to yield to physical facts, and would learn to recognise 
the spirit of disease as a blessing in disguise, that would preserve 
its public men from contact with the jobbery and speculation so 
rampant in other capitals, and its Legislature from the risk of being 
dictated to by revolutionary mobs. 

But whatever wisdom there might be in the philosopher’s warn- 
ing, many motives combined to induce Italians, as soon as they 
had recovered the ancient seat of empire, to make it their capital 
not only in name but in fact. Much had to be done in many ways 
to adapt the medieval city to the requirements of a modern 
capital, but among the problems for which the Government had to. 
provide a solution few were more urgent, few more arduous, than 
those raised in dealing with the sanitary condition of the town and 
its suburbs, if, indeed, we may give that name to the uninhabited 
and uninhabitable waste that surrounded the city of the Popes. 
From the gates of the Quirinal to the Alban Hills, from the 
Forum to the desolate site of Ostia, malaria reigned supreme. Of 
the old hills of Rome, the Palatine, the Aventine, the Celian, the 
Esquiline, the Janiculan, and the greater part of the Quirinal 

were, during half the year, shunned like the fever ward of a 
hospital. To try and build a healthy town on this site seemed to- 
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many a hopeless, to all an arduous, undertaking, and the various 
plans for the expansion of Rome were eagerly and acrimoniously 
discussed. The knowledge available on the subject in the years 
immediately succeeding 1870 was very vague. Theories were 
abundant, but for the most part crude and unverified ; and at first 
unscientific nostrums were proposed and tried, not so much from 
any real belief in their utility, as from a desire to make some show 
of activity. Some among the proposals that were seriously 
entertained can now hardly be mentioned without a smile. First 
came the Sunflower period. It was asserted, with all the confidence 
that ignorance inspires, that sunflowers were the one thing needful. 
Only plant sunflowers enough, said the advocates of this theory, 
and ague will disappear. The roots, through some virtue yet 
unexplored, will medicate the soil, while the multitude of birds 
attracted by the seeds will no less mysteriously purify the air. For 
a time large fields in the Campagna blossomed with gorgeous bloom, 
that would have gladdened the eye of Postlethwaite; but the 
sunflower theory had but a short vogue, and was soon banished to 
Astolpho’s lunar valley, there to lie buried among 
The courtier’s promises, and sick man’s prayers, 
Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 
Dried butterflies, and tomes of casuistry. 
Then some historically-minded person suggested that the old 
Romans kept their town healthy by the sacred groves planted 
in it, and by the gardens of their great mansions. Trees now took 
the place of sunflowers, and, as the new Via Nazionale was then 
being laid out, trees were planted on each side of the first section 
of that fine street. But again the wind veered. A new edile 
arose, who, accepting in part the current theory, followed it out 
to a different conclusion. Trees, he argued, have a sanitary value 
because their boughs act as a trap or filter, stripping the air of its 
poisonous principles. What, then, could be worse than to plant 
trees in the middle of the town, where they would only retain the 
miasma and propagate the disease? So he stayed the planting, 
and to make sure that no less logically-minded successor should 
ever be tempted to lapse into the arboreal heresy, he diverted the 
line of sewers and waterpipes from the centre to the sides of the 
road, so that, if his fellow-citizens lost the advantage of shade, they 
need at least never fear a Upas shower of pestilence from the 
treacherous trees. After this came the Eucalyptus epoch, which 
even now is hardly ended. “‘ Plant gum-trees ” was the new cry. 
Their roots and spreading branches will act as a sort of automatic 
draining shafts, and the aromatic leaves carpeting the soil beneath 
will provide an antiseptic veil checking the miasmatic exhalations. 
Extensive plantations were accordingly made, especially at the 
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Tre Fontane, round the scene of St. Paul’s martyrdom, and about 
the stations of the Roman railways. It was then suggested that 
some of the most malarial spots in Australia are in the midst of 
primeval forests of gum-trees, and this fact seemed to cast some 
doubt on the practical value of the remedy. 

About this time more scientific investigation began to be made, 
both into the nature of malarial fevers generically, and more 
particularly into the special conditions of the Roman Compagna 
which favoured their development. Among the men who have 
devoted themselves to this subject, Dr. Tommasi Crudeli stands 
quite in the front rank; and though some of his theories may 
eventually be superseded, there can be no question that the 
monograph which he has recently published on the subject holds 
the field so far, no less as a careful exposition of the ascertained 
facts, than as a sober inquiry into their significance. The 
burning question that first demanded solution after the occupation 
of Rome in 1870 was this: Should the expansion of the city take 
the direction of the hills on which Republican and Imperial Rome 
had stood, or should it develop over the plain, where the medieval 
town had sprung up among the ruins of baths and temples and 
tombs of the classical period. Both alternatives had eager sup- 
porters. On the one hand, it was maintained that the hills had 
been ubandoned when, owing to the growing insalubrity of the 
surrounding Campagna, as it fell out of cultivation, the air that 
swept up from it became so pestilential as to make life on them 
impossible. That the plain below was healthy was indeed un- 
disputed, and necessarily, seeing that almost the entire town, in 
which people managed to live from‘year to year without ague, was 
built on it; but the cause assigned for that healthiness, namely, 
that the quarter is sheltered by the hills from the noxious south 
winds, and the inference that the expansion of Rome ought to be 
therefore directed exclusively over the plain, was demurred to. 
“*No,” said the hill party; ‘the upper ground was not abandoned 
because unhealthy, but it became unhealthy because, after all the 
aqueducts had been breached during the sieges of Rome by the 
Goths and Lombards, and the surviving population had, perforce, 
moved down into the level where wells could easily be sunk, and 
where at the worst the Tiber was always within reach, that once 
populous district became a wilderness. Cover that district again 
with houses and paved streets, and it will again be as salubrious 
as when it was the favourite quarter of the Patricians of Rome. 
It is only because it is so covered that the Campus Martius is 
habitable. The fever germs are still in its soil, but they are 
innocuous beneath their covering of masonry.” Malaria, said the 
former party, is wafted to you from the outlying breeding ground 
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in the swamps and wastes of the Campagna, you can only hide 

from it by cowering beneath]the hills. It is autocthonous, replied 
the others ; it is bred in the soil at your feet, and must be stamped 
out by the street surveyor and builder. 

One fact, very curious, and at that time unaccounted for, was 
used as a conclusive argument in favour of the latter theory. 
Between the Quirinal and Esquiline, and almost surrounded by its 
larger neighbours, stands the Viminal Hill which has always been 
reckoned among the healthy parts of Rome, even when the 
adjoining ridges were absolutely pestilential. This relative salu- 
brity, the cause of which was at that time unknown, is, as Dr. 
Crudeli has clearly shown by charts and sections annexed to his 
volume, due to the low level of the subterranean water-line on 
that hill. The depth to which a well-shaft must be sunk before 
water is reached on the Viminal is, on an average, fully double that 
which is necessary in other parts of Rome. And this is owing to 
an artificial lowering of that level in ancient times by an elaborate 
system of drainage to be described further on. This observation, 
rightly interpreted, supplies the key to the whole problem. To 
understand the full significance of it, it will here be necessary to 
say a few words on the geological formation of the country round 
Rome. 

Speaking roughly, the Roman province, giving it its geological or 
scientific frontier, resembles a large scoop, open towards the sea, 
bounded on the east by the Sabine hills, and on the north and 
south by the voleanic ranges of the Sabatine and Alban systems. 
The geological structure of this district is exceedingly complicated, 
but, without going into details, it may be described as a volcanic 
formation of all degrees of permeability, from sandy puzzolana to 
the hardest peperino, superimposed on clay or marls which here and 
there crop out to the surface, and overlaid by a thin bed of vegetable 
soil. The whole of this basin, contrary to the general idea, is, with 
the exception of the narrow alluvial valley of the Tiber, very far 
from being a level plain. It is everywhere broken up into groups 
of low bluffs ranging from a dozen acres to several hundred in 
extent. These are separated from each other by an intricate 
system of gullies, with precipitous banks from thirty to sixty feet 
high, many of which have no natural outfall for the surface drainage 
that runs into them. 

The problem of dealing with the “‘ bonification” of such a district 
would, in any case, present serious difficulties, but these are here 
further intensified by another factor. The extinct craters to the 
north and east are occupied by several lakes, the largest of them 
being those of Bracciano and Albano, the surface of whose waters is 
some hundred feet above the Campagna level, and which inject 
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water at high pressure into all the strata below. Here and there 
this water comes to the surface in springs, such as the one which 
yields an abundant supply to the Trevi aqueduct ; another portion 
wells out into the bed of the Tiber, so copiously that even in summer 
that river, at a season when higher up it is reduced to a mere 
mountain torrent, flows with a full flood as soon as it enters the 
Roman territory. But a great portion of this water is retained in 
the porous subsoil of the Campagna, which is thus, even during 
the driest seasons, saturated with moisture at a very small depth 
below the surface. A wet sponge set out to dry in the hot sun 
gives a fair idea of the condition of the Campagna during the 
summer. The outer surface is dry and sun-burnt, while the mass 
of the interior reeks with water; thus, throughout the hot season, 
however dry the air may seem during the day, at night a heavy 
mist, ‘‘ like a face-cloth to the face, clings to the dead earth.” You 
may walk through this mist with your head and shoulders free, 
while up to your waist your clothes are soaked as they would be by 
fording a river. Under these conditions rapid and dangerous 
changes of temperature are inevitable at sunrise and sunset. In 
July and August the thermometer will often show a variation of 
35 degrees or more within a couple of hours. We thus have a thin 
crust of sun-baked soil full of decaying vegetable matter, lying ona 
mass of porous rock which is charged with stagnating water, and 
alternately throws out its moisture in the shape of vapour and 
reabsorbs it as condensed dew. It would be hard to find conditions 
more favourable for the development of malaria or more difficult to 
remedy.* 

Before dealing with the modern aspects of the problem, it may 
be interesting to see by what means the Romans endeavoured to 
ameliorate the condition of soil on which they lived. It has 
long been known that remains of ancient drainage works exist 
at different points in the Campagna, but it is only of late years 
that it has been possible to examine in detail the system of 
their construction. During the building of the new forts which 
surround Rome deep trenches have been cut into the soil, and by 
these old drains have been exposed in many parts, in sufficient 
numbers to throw light on the method followed by the designers. 
of them. On this hint, and taking advantage of the exca- 
vations, further search has been made, and it is now clear that. 
a great part of the Campagna was in the distant past sanitated 

* A similar formation has produced analogous results in ‘‘ the Pallisades ” that over- 
look the Hudson above New York. There, at an altitude of 500 feet on a wind-swept 
ridge, one would, if anywhere, have looked for a healthy site; but the hollows in the 
rock there collect and hold stagnant water near the surface, breeding so malarious an 


air that wealthy New York merchants have had to abandon the country houses which 
the beauty of the spot had tempted them to build there. 
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by systems of local drainage. Each hill or bluff on which a 
house or village was built was intersected by a network of 
drains, that often rose above each other in two or three tiers, and 
finally either carried the water away to the nearest outfall, or stored 
it for agricultural or domestic use. One of the most perfect 
examples of the latter form was discovered in a hill on which the 
fort outside the Porta Portese stands. Ata short distance below 
the surface of this hill, which was once occupied by an important 
Roman villa, the workmen came across the upper tier of drains. 
A system of tunnels about four feet high and nearly two feet wide 
has been cut through the porous rock, the top being strengthened 
by pairs of large tiles meeting in the centre and forming a gable 
roof. All the galleries of this tier converge with a very gentle 
slope to a common outfall, which leads the collected water to a 
second tier, that spreads its passages through the rock a few feet 
lower. The outfall of this second tier differs from the first in being 
narrowed to a small gullet, which was closed by a sheet of lead some 
eighteen inches square pierced with numerous holes so as to act as 
a strainer. This sheet of lead was found in situ. The third tier 
of galleries, about forty feet from the surface and cutting the hill in 
cross lines directly beneath the upper systems, differs from these in 
three respects. Its floor is perfectly level, it has no outfall for its 
water, and it has a far larger section, being six feet high and nearly 
three feet wide. It was designed to serve for the storage of the 
water flowing into it from the upper drains, and was like them 
connected with the surface by a perpendicular shaft up which the 
water could be raised. All the shafts were provided with steps in 
their walls, traces of which still remain, for the use of workmen 
employed in cleaning the drains. As soon as these drains had 
been cleared of the accumulated deposit of centuries, though it was 
then a dry summer season, the water began to flow again and the 
cistern soon filled. The drains still discharged, as well as when 
first built, their double function of sanitating the soil and providing 
a constant supply of water for the use of the villa that stood above. 

Other drains, similar to these, have been found burrowing 
beneath the hill on which ancient Antemnae was built, and it was 
in the same manner that the Viminal Hill was, as stated above, 
made a healthy site. 

The tools employed by the patient burrowers of these drains 
have been found in more than one deserted tunnel. They are of 
the simplest description, a short-handled pick with a cutting edge, 
and a lamp which was hung to an iron rod driven into the rock. 
With no more elaborate instruments than these, the old workmen 
cut the many hundred miles of drains with which, as is now 
known, the Campagna is undermined. More curious still, this 
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mode of drain-digging is still practised in some parts of the 
neighbouring province of the Abruzzi, where the art has been 
handed down in certain families from immemorial time as a tradi- 
tional heirloom, and a skilled workman will dig a drain of form 
and dimensions similar to those adopted by the old workers in the 
Campagna, advancing in rock of moderate hardness at the rate of 
three feet a day, using tools identical with those of his far-off pre- 
decessors, and keeping to the determined slope and direction with 
surprising accuracy. 

The theory on which this system of sanitary drainage was based, 
unless we are to assume that it was carried out according to mere 
empirical rule of thumb, could be no other than this that malarious 
miasma is of strictly local origin, developed on the spot where its 
pernicious influence is felt, and not wafted over the country from 
distant foci of infection. Till quite recently, modern observers 
held an opposite belief, and but a few years ago the Italian 
Government ordered the expensive drainage works now being 
carried on at Ostia and Maccarese, in the hope of thus improving 
the climate of Rome. More recent observations would seem to 
throw much doubt on the wisdom of this action, and to lead us 
back to the practical sagacity of ancient days. If we may believe 
Dr. Crudeli, whatever may be the effect on the immediately 
adjacent district, the drainage of these distant swamps can have 
no beneficial effect on the air of the city. 

Whatever be the origin of malarious fever—and the bacillus 
theory, though it has eager supporters, is certainly very far from 
being established, and does not even account for many of the 
phenomena of the disease—the more closely the available 
evidence is examined, the more clearly does the local character 
of the infection come out. Of the many striking facts pointing 
in this direction, space will not allow of the mention of more 
than a few. One of the most remarkable instances has already 
been referred to: the old-standing healthiness of the Viminal, even 
when the surrounding hills of similar height and identical con- 
formation were uninhabitable. It would be difficult to find a 
more crucial example of the use of deep drainage in checking 
malaria. 

Another noteworty fact is the continuous spread of the healthy 
area in Rome. Fifteen years ago the greater part of the Esquiline 
and Quirinal hills, with their offshoots, was as unhealthy as the 
open Campagna. Gradually their surface has been covered with 
houses or paved streets, and they are now at least as healthy as 
the old town, and even in the new quarter outside the walls the 
same change may be observed; step by step as the builder 
advances the spirit of disease flees before him. But the infectious 
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nature of the soil is not, therefore, changed or modified. Again 
and again it has been proved that, if the streets are broken up for 
repairs or laying down new drains, the exposed soil will at once, 
if the season is favourable, become a focus of malarious infection. 
The men employed have sickened of fever, and even the occupiers 
of neighbouring houses have suffered. Such works, in fact, cannot 
be safely carried on in the summer or autumn. It might seem 
strange that so small a surface should be capable of producing 
such results, but Dr. Crudeli reports and vouches for the truth of 
a case which is even more curious. A lady in Russia was con- 
stantly subject to attacks of ague, which, though they yielded 
readily to treatment, returned again and again as soon as the 
patient left the sick-room, till she seemed to be falling into a 
permanent cachexia. For along time these relapses puzzled her 
physician, till at last, at the end of his resources, he ordered the 
removal of a few pots of flowers, which had been brought from 
the south and stood in the drawing-room. With the removal of 
the infected soil the fever ceased, to return no more. 

Limited as seems to be the diffusive force of malaria horizon- 
tally, its ascending power is even less, and is bounded by a very 
few feet. Every explorer is familiar with the fact that tribes living 
in malarious districts find immunity from ague by retiring for 
the night to sleep on platforms raised above the ground on lofty 
poles, and that sailors on board ship are safe, even though 
anchored but a few yards from a pestilential shore, the rise of 
the ship’s side from the sea-level to the port-holes being a suffi- 
cient defence. For the same reason you may see round Rome 
many houses perched on the top of the concrete core of ancient 
tombs. These are occupied with safety throughout the summer, 
even when it would be impossible to spend a single night on the 
ground below without the very greatest risk. Curiously enough, it 
is only an abrupt rise that will afford protection. A gentle breeze 
will waft the infection to a considerable height up an inclined 
plane. A remarkable illustration of this may be found in two 
neighbouring villages, Sezze and Sermoneta, that overlook the 
Pontine marshes, the most pestilential district in Italy. They 
both stand at the same altitude of some hundred feet above 
the plain, but Sermoneta, which is built on the ridge of a hill 
that slopes gently down to the swamp, is almost uninhabitable. 
On the other hand, Sezze, though the shoulder on which it 
stands projects farther out into the plain, and is, therefore, topo- 
graphically in a worse situation, is free from fever because the 
sides of the hill are here absolutely precipitous. This fact helps us 
to understand how the original settlers on the Palatine and the 
other hills of Rome were able to preserve their health, even when 
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the surrounding plains of the Forum, Vellabrum and Campus 
Martius were pestilential swamps. The lofty walls,* built for 
defence against enemies, rising along the line of cliffs, which, where 
not naturally abrupt, were cut away to a precipitous escarpment, 
proved a no less effectual protection against the spirit of the fen. 

The superior specific gravity of the strata of the air that are 
laden with the germs of malaria is further illustrated by a curious 
change that has come about, during the last few years, in the habits 
of the Romans. Before the recent changes, the inhabitants of the 
lower town were careful to keep indoors during the dangerous 
sunset hours. The malarious air then poured down from the hills 
into the inhabited quarters. Now that the hills have been re- 
claimed, this precaution is no longer needed, nor is it observed, 
not even in the outer zones, which, standing above or on the 
same level as the Campagna, are not exposed to the downward 
draft, and cannot become a reservoir for the accumulation of 
malaria. 

Thus, while men of science have been disputing over the causes 
of the evil, the builders have made one great step towards provi- 
ding a solution of the difficulty. But it is useless to deny that it 
is but the easier part of the problem that has been dealt with. 
To cover the entire Campagna with bricks and mortar is impos- 
sible; and if the expense should, as is probable, prevent a return 
to the ancient system of deep local drainage, it seems likely that 
Rome, however healthy itself, will continue to be a mere oasis in 
a desolate plain to which the lines of the medieval writer will still 
be applicable : 


Roma vorax hominum domat ardua colla virorum ; 
Romane febres stabili sunt iure perennes. 


* The ‘* Walls of Romulus” round the Palatine, as may be inferred from the existing 
remains, were not less than forty feet high. 


E. Srracnan Morean. 
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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE POOR-LAW 
SYSTEM, IN RELATION TO THE CHURCH. 


Tue problem, “‘ What is best to be done with the poor?” must 
always present itself as a very instructive and interesting one ; 
and there is hardly a question connected with the march of 
civilization more difficult to answer satisfactorily than this. What 
Moses said of the chosen race is true in all ages and in every age, 
that “the poor shall never cease out of the land.” And the great 
Law-giver of the new law echoes the same assertion, ‘“‘ You have the 
poor with you always.” If kindly feelings towards the poor are 
inculcated in the Psalter and holy writings, such feelings intensify 
when we come to the dawn of the Gospel, and history of the 
Christian Church. 

In a former paper* an endeavour has been made to show that the 
interests of the poor in the revenues of the Church of England, in 
times anterior to the Reformation, was a moral and not a legal right ; 
and this position was illustrated, (1) by the two kinds of ecclesiastic 
tenures which existed formerly, and (2) the duty of almsgiving as 
considered and practised by the Anglican Clergy themselves in the 
thirteenth century. 

It is now proposed (1) to illustrate this same position by further 
evidence from the Statute Book; (2) to examine the vested interests 
which the poor had in Church property in times before the Reforma- 
tion ; and to conclude the investigation, (3) by proving that the 
origin of the Poor Law system has been wrongly attributed to 
changes in the property or duty of the clergy since that period. 

I.—We now proceed to discuss such of the Statutes of our Kings 
during succeeding centuries as contain within them any recital of 
the intentions of the founders of monasteries, and of the benefactors 
of the clergy. These extend from 35 Edward I., a.v. 1806, to 
25 Henry VIII., a.v. 1533, and are given at length in the notes.t 

* «©The Alleged Tripartite Division of Tithes in England.” National Review, 
vol. viii. p. 313, Nov. 1886. 

+ Statute of Carlisle, 35 Edward I., a.p. 1306-7. ‘‘ Of late it came to the knowledge 
of our Lord the King, by the grievous complaint of the honourable persons, lords, and 
other noblemen of this realm, that whereas monasteries, priories, and other religious 
h were founded to the honour and glory of God, and the advancement of the Holy 
Church, by the King and his progenitors, and by the said noblemen and their ancestors, 
and a very great portion of lands and tenements have been given by them to the said 
monasteries, priories and houses, and to religious men serving in them, to the intent that 
clerks and laymen might be admitted into such monasteries, priories, houses, according 


to their sufficient ability, and that sick and feeble men might be maintained ; hospitality, 
almsgivings, and other charitable deeds might be done, and that in them prayers might 
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In them it will be noticed that a double motive is attributed to 
these benefactors: (1) that of benefiting themselves and their heirs 
by the prayers of the religious, i.e. the monks; and (2) that of 
enabling the clergy to subsist and keep hospitality, and providing 
for almsgiving and other charitable works. But this admission on 
the part of the donors does not imply the existence of any legal right 
of the poor to alms, or that the original grantors, in giving this 
property to support the clergy, imagined for a moment that in 
giving these revenues they virtually gave, under the sanction of the 
Cannon Law, one-third portion to the poor. There is no difference 
between the intention of these old benefactors and what we know is 
a positive result when any new endowment of a church is made in 
the present day. To build a church and place a clergyman in 
pastoral charge of a new district, even in this age, means an act of 
piety to God, and one of charity to the poor therein. Whenever a 
church is now built, an income provided for the parish priest, and 
an official residence assigned him amongst his parishioners, there 
almsgiving, no less than praying and preaching, is one of the many 
blessings derived to the neighbourhood. The house of every 


be said for the souls of the said founders and their heirs.”—Statutes of Realm, vol. i. 
p- 150. 

Statutum de provisoribus, 25 Edward IIL, a.p. 1350-51. After mentioning the Statute 
of Carlisle it proceeds thus: ** That, whereas the Holy Church of England was founded 
in the estate of prelacy, within the Realm of England, by the said grandfather 
(Edward I.), and the earls, barons, and other nobles of the said Realm, and their 
ancestors, to inform them and the people of the law of God, and to make hospitalities, 
alms, and other works of charity, in the places where the churches were founded for 
the souls of the founders and their heirs, and all Christians; and certain possessions as 
well in fees, lands, rents, as in advowsons, which do extend to great value, were 
assigned by the said founders to the prelates and other people of the Holy Church of the 
said Realm to sustain the same charge.”—Jbid., vol. i. p 316. 

Statute of Westminster, 3 Richard II., a.p. 1379-80. ‘* Because that our Lord the King 
hath perceived. . . how the churches, cathedrals, and collegiate abbeys and priories, and 
other benefices of this Realm, which were of late founded and richly endowed by his 
noble progenitors, in which divers dignities, offices, parsonages, canonries, prebends, 
and other benefices were sol ly and devoutly ordained and established of the ancient 
progenitors of the King, and other noble founders, which did give to the said pastors of 
the said churches, abbeys, priories, and of other great places, the advowsons of the 
same benefices, to the intent that the same benefices should be given to honest persons 
of the realm, to serve and honour God diligently, and also to keep hospitality, and to 
inform and teach the people, and to do other worthy things pertaining to the cure of 
souls after the estate and quality of the said benefices.”—Zbid, vol. ii. p. 14. 

In the Act for deprivation of the Bishop of Sarum and Worcester, 25 Henry VIIL., 
1533-4: ‘*‘ When before this time the Church of England, by the King’s most noble 
progenitors, and the nobles of the same, hath been founded, ordained, and established in 
the estate and dignity of prelacy, dignities, and other promotions spiritual, to the 
intent and purpose that the said prelates and other persons having the said dignities and 
promotions spiritual, continually should be abiding and resident upon their said promo- 
tions with the realm, and also keep, use, and exercise hospitality, divine services, 
teaching, and preaching of the laws of Almighty God to such persons as were to be 
within the precinct of their [promotions or dignities, for the wealth (well being) of the 
souls of their givers and founders, greatly to the honour of Almighty God.”—Jbid., 
vol. iii. p. 483. 
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resident clergyman, be he rich or poor, is the source wlience the 
stream of charity is constantly flowing to the relief of his poorer 
brethren. ‘‘ To the agricultural poor,” said the Times, in its leader 
the other day, ‘‘ the parson is a sort of temporal Providence.” 

[I.—Our intention in the next place is to examine the vested 
rights which the poor had in the Church’s revenues in times prior to 
the Reformation. This discussion is important, not merely on 
account of its connection with the alleged existence of a regular 
or threefold division of the Church revenues, but also, as it throws 
light upon the real nature of the losses incurred by the poor, when 
the monasteries were dissolved. It also tends to prove how un- 
founded is the common opinion that our Poor-Law system was 
the outcome of the changes which took place in the tenure and 
division of the Church property at the time of the Reformation. 

But in no case did the vested or legal rights of the poor arise 
from the force of any general rule, either of canon or Statute law ; 
on the contrary, they were acquired by them, either by virtue of 
the ordinances made by the bishops, when rectories were appro- 
priated to monasteries, or by original grants and bequests of the 
proprietors of land. The poor also enjoyed certain bounties, which 
were given voluntarily by the monasteries on certain fixed festi- 
vals ; but these accounts were not large, and the receiving of them 
did not constitute a legal right, and it must be remembered that 
our whole argument turns upon the difference between their moral 
claim and legal right. 

We propose (1) to examine the legal right obtained by the poor 
in the case of appropriate rectories. With regard to these, the 
canons of Archbishops Peecham and Stratford directed a yearly 
allowance to be made in alms to the poor, and, in the opinion of 
Linwood, the sum so awarded might extend to half the profits, or 
a sixth, but was to be regulated by the circumstances of each case. 
The list contained in the foot-note* will show how these canons 


* Rectory. To whom appropriated. Value. Alms. 

Monkton . . Christ Church, Canterbury. 
Eastrye . 84 8 103) 
Godmersham 99 48% 49 & 
Westwell . . 3016 8f O 8 4 
Westram . . 6 8 0 6 8 
Bulmer. Bruseyard, co, Suffolk 6 e 2 
Chigwell . . St. Botolph’s, Colchester ‘ . boo 03 4 
Harlow. . St. Edmund’s, Bury — 010 0 
Rainham. . Lesney ‘ 0 3 4 

+ Value of manor included centum paupevibue. Manor ‘neluded. 


VoL. X. 43 
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were acted upon, and no doubt Linwood had these in his eye 
when he gave his opinion. We must, however, observe that the 
Statute of Westminster, 15 Richard II. 1891 (which was quoted 
in Parliament at the time of the first Reform Bill, as proving a 
vested right of the poor to share the Church’s revenues), and which 
ordains ‘‘ that in every appropriation of a benefice, a convenient 
sum of money shall be paid, by those that have the fruits and 
profits of the churches, to the poor parishioners of the said 
churches, in aid of their living and sustenance for ever,” is, in 
fact, nothing but a confirmation of the before-mentioned canons 
of Archbishops Peecham and Stratford, made nearly half a century 
before, and that, as in the canon, so neither in the Statute, is any 
vested right of the poor acknowledged, but only provision made, to 
meet the evil arising to the poor from placing in the room of the 
wealthy rector a clergyman with impoverished means, for dis- 
‘pensing the duties of hospitality and charity. This Statute is 
again recited in Henry IV., 1402, when its enactments were further 
enforced, but without making any reference to the poor. It would 
seem that the object of the latter Statute is to enforce some other 
parts of the previous Statute, which were being evaded, but not to 
give greater efficacy to the provision for the poor. It is worthy of 
observation, that whilst in the Statutes both of Richard II. and 
other kings, mention is made of the charitable intentions of the 
founders of churches, no reference is made to them in these very 
Statutes which have been considered as protecting the rights of 
the poor. We can, however, easily account for this omission, if 
it be admitted that the framers, both of these Statutes and pre- 
vious canons (on which legislation took effect), did not provide for the 
relief of the poor from a regard to the original intentions of the 
founders of the churches, but only to prevent the possible evil 
from the loss of the rector’s usual hospitality. 

We do not stop to inquire if the sums allotted to be paid by 
these appropriators be now paid, or whether they are legally due 
from the owners of rectories, whether appropriate still, or become 
impropriate. But even if the sums were now demanded, and paid 
in proportion to the increased revenue and diminished value of 
money, it must be self-evident that such payments never were or 
could be but as a drop of water when thrown into the mass of poor 
rate, raised for the relief of the poor. The amount of the rate 
for the support of the poor in 1880 was £12,302,088, being more 
that six times the whole amount of nett income received from the 
tithes by the clergy. 

The next point (2) is the nature and amount of the alms which, 
belonging of right to the poor, was distributed by monasteries at 
the time of the Reformation. The best source on this head is to 
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be derived from the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 26th Henry VIII., made 
in the year 1535, a short time before their dissolution. This 
curious record of ecclesiastical property is now only referred to to 
ascertain the value of a living in the King’s Book, but it gives us 
an accurate account of all the property of the cathedral churches 
and religious houses; and in some cases of the rights of 
incumbents to tithes and oblations in particular parishes. The 
object of the compilation was to enable the King, when he assumed 
the tenths formerly paid to the Popes, to enhance the value of this 
revenue, which had been previously paid (for two centuries) accord- 
ing to the valuation as it stood in the book entitled the Taxation 
of Pope Nicolas, a.pv. 1291. What more likely than that this survey 
prepared the way for the overthrow of the monasteries by a display 
of wealth calculated at any time to excite the avarice of the laity. 
But, be the effect what it was, the principle upon which the return 
was made was an equitable one; every deduction from the gross 
income being allowed,* which could be fairly considered as a 
permanent charge upon the property, so that the King should not 
receive more than a tenth of the clear income. Amongst other 
deductions for which allowance was made, such as fees to stewards 
of courts and bailiffs of manors, procurations and synodals to 
bishops and archdeacons, stipends to chaplains for masses, &c., 
we find continual notice of alms to the poor ; both the accounts so 
paid being accurately recorded, as well as the name of the 
benefactors who originally gave the endowment. In some few 
religious houses no mention is made of alms belonging to the poor, 
but in almost every return an allowance was demanded for sums 
varying from a few shillings to several pounds. The Valor 
Ecclesiasticus is a work of five volumes, so we can only be expected 
to give the returns from two or ,three dioceses as a sample. 
We give in the notet returns from Hereford, Worcester, and 


* The rule of Pope Nicolas, which ordained the previous taxation in 1291, contains 
very exact rules for making deductions from the gross income of the clergy. See 
Wilkin’s Concilia, vol. ii. p. 180. 

+ It is remarkable that the two first monasteries mentioned in this (3rd) volume, 
Monmouth and Flavesford, possessed no specific endowment of alms. 


Diocese of Hereford. 


Monasteries. Clear revenue. Alms. 

Accombury . 67 13 23 018 4 
Wormsby . 88 10 2 091 
Clifford 57 7 4 013 4 
Dore . - 116 0 

Coventry and Lichfield Diocese. 
Benedictines at Coventry . 808 4 Of 33.18 6 
Hospital St. John Baptist. 38 3 2 517 4 
Carthusian Momastery . 131 6 8 17 2 5& 
t Of this £26 13s. 8d. ev antiqua consuctudine, the remainder by specific endowment. 
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Coventry, contained in the third volume, taking the monasteries in 
the order in which they occur, stating the amount of the clear in- 
come of each monastery, together with the sums distributed in alms. 

These instances will be sufficient to show the comparative pro- 
portion between the revenues of the monasteries and the alms 
given by them to the poor. How numerous are the returns of this 
nature may be learned from the circumstance that the catalogue 
given in the notes is tabulated from the first 150 pages of the third 
volume of the Valor Ecelesiasticus. To give further instances 
would only weary, and they would be of a similar character. But 
we mention, in passing, the returns of two well-known monasteries, 
that of Bury St. Edmunds, in the county of Suffolk, and that of the 
House of St. John of Jerusalem, in London. The clear income of 
the former was £2,336 16s. 11d., and the alms were £390 14s. 8d. ; 
the abbot’s alms, lands, &c. assigned to his office producing £844 ; 
the cellarar’s alms, lands, &c. assigned to his office producing 
£930; the sacrist’s alms, lands, &c. assigned to his office producing 
£201 6s. 8d.; the treasurer’s alms, lands, &c. assigned to his office 
producing £62; and the hospitaller’s alms, lands, &c. assigned to 
his office producing £86 16s. 5d. Of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem the clear income was £2,385 19s. 114d., and the alms 
£56 11s. 1d., which are much less in proportion than those of the 
monastery of Bury. 

These facts fully bear out the assertion that the poor in pre- 
Reformation times had a great interest in the abbey lands; great 
when collectively considered as territorially spread over every 
county in England, and derived from a thousand monasteries at 
least ;* but small indeed when contrasted with the clear income 


Coventry and Lichfield Diocese (cont.). 


Monasteries. Clear revenue. Alms. 
£ s. d. £s. da 
Combe . . ‘ d . 31119 1 515 8 
Enbury 94 6 1 313 0 
Kenilworth . 80819 4 23 7 7 
Stoneley 1 0 33 9 13 0 (Voluntary.) 
Meryvale_ . ‘ . 254 1 8 11 6 8 (Voluntary.) 
Maxstoch . 87 12 33 10 1 8 
Nuneton ‘ . 253 14 105 617 4 
Pollesworth . , ‘ ‘ 87 16 3 212 8 
Herewood . ‘ 21 0 23 04 0 
Studeley - 127 1 5% 4 6 3 (£2 17s. 3d. 
to poor.) 
Wroxhall 7215 6 100 
Rocett ‘ 100 210 117; 4 
Tutbury . ‘ 189 14 10 3.0 


* The smaller monasteries dissolved in 1536 were estimated at 376; the remainder 
in 1539 at 645; total 1021. 
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of the monasteries by reference to the foregoing catalogue, ac- 
cording to which the tenths payable to the King were calculated. 
But when we come to look into, not merely the amount, but also 
the source whence those alms were derived, the limited nature of 
the legal right of the poor to share the monastic revenues (and this 
is their strongest point, as contradistinguished from the secular or 
parish priest’s tithes, be it remembered) being limited to some 
definite sums in every instance, either specifically by the founder 
or given by some subsequent benefactor, or failing these, being 
traced to some antiqua consuetudo (other than the tripartite divi- 
sion) of the place. But there is not a single trace in monastic 
history as detailed in these five volumes of the Valor Ecclesiasticus 
of the monasteries in England ever having complied with thie 
Continental and canonical division of the tithes into three parts ; 
much less do we find that the monks considered themselves 
bound to give alms except under compulsion, either by the will 
of the benefactors, or some such ancient custom as may have 
laid the beginnings of these religious houses. No doubt the 
monasteries being thus furnished with funds especially appro- 
priated to charitable purposes, must materially have relieved 
the distress of the poor and needy, to say nothing of those 
enormous households which employed so many hands and handi- 
craftsmen, and contributed to diffuse wealth around their 
neighbourhood. But when such payment of alms and the 
exercise of such hospitality, which the rules of their respective 
orders required, are misrepresented as proof that the clergy, 
secular or regular, maintained the poor of England, the time 
has come to look the real facts of the case in the face. Now 
had these facts been otherwise, had it been really the case that 
the monasteries, by the tenure of their office, or compelled by 
some tripartite division of funds enjoinedjby the canon law, were 
bound in point of fact to maintain the poor, it would still have 
been a false conclusion to assert that the clergy maintained the 
poor. Of the monks many were clerici, and more were lay 
brothers; but when we speak of the clergy, we mean persons 
in holy orders, and in order to show that the clergy did as 
alleged, except it is shown that the bishops and cathedral 
chapters, composed of secular canons, or the incumbents of 
parochial benefices, actually put on one side a certain fixed 
portion of their revenues for this purpose, the whole case falls 
through. Most powerful is the proof of the Valor EKcelesiasticus 
to the contrary; for whereas all the monastic houses referred 
to in that work acknowledge themselves bound to distribute 
alms as above described, the instances of any bishopric, deanery, 
chapter or benefice being so burdened are so rare that if we 
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wished to distinguish between the property of the monks, which 
has been all taken away from the church, and that of the 
beneficed clergy, i.e. the parish priests, or ‘curates,” which 
remains to us much as it was, we might with truth say that 
they differed in no point more than this, that the property of the 
monks was burdened with endowment of alms to the poor, and 
other charitable purposes, while that of the beneficed clergy was 
entirely free from all such eleemosynary burdens. 

We have used the term benejiced rather than secular clergy, 
because there were many clergy who possessed lands of consider- 
able value, which were frequently charged with payments to the 
poor. These were (3) the ‘ Chantry Priests,” whose lands are 
commonly known as chantry lands.* In these lands the poor had 
often a vested interest, and of this fact three instances shall be 
given. At Uttoxeter there were two, one of the value of £6 17s.,. 
from which the poor received 5s., another of the value of £5 9s. 6d., 
from which the poor received 11s. 6d., and at Bentley, of the gross 
value of £9 4s. 4d. from which the poor received £2 15s. 4d. What 
proportion these lands bore to those possessed by the monastic 
orders, or how many charged themselves with the payment of 
alms, cannot now be ascertained, but that their value was very 
considerable may be gathered from the preamble of the Act 
for the Dissolution of the Chantries, 1 Edward VI., 1547, 
which declared that, next to the destruction of superstition, 
the object kept in view in destroying them was the ‘“con- 
verting them to good and godly uses (as in erecting grammar- 
schools for the education of youth in virtue and godliness), 
and for augmenting the universities, and better provision for 
the poor and needy.” The list also of the sale of chantries in 
the second year of Edward VI. in Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, 
and the list of chantries in the diocese of Norwich (given in 
Taylor’s Inder Monasticus, p. 61), may enable us to form some 
idea of their value. 

The scheme of rendering these lands available to this purpose 
almost entirely failed, and, so far from the condition of the poor being 
made better, we learn from a sermon preached before Edward VI. 
by Thomas Lever, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in the 
year 1550, that it was rather worse than better. He thus con- 
cludes his discourse: ‘‘ But he knew well, and all the world saw, that 
the Act made by the King’s Majesty, and his Lords and Commons 


* It is most probable that these lands were principally in the view of Sir Thomas 
Littleton when he describes the ‘‘ tenure for divine service,” the duties described 
as appertaining to the tenure being more usually performed by the Chantry Priest : 
** Chanting a placebo, or dirige, and giving a hundred pence on a certain day to the 


poor. 
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of the Parliament, for maintaining of learning and relief of the 
poor, had served some as a fit instrument to rob learning and 
spoil the poor.” 

We have now seen what was really the vested interest of the 
poor in the revenues of the Church in pre-Reformation times, and 
that it arose from ,three sources: 1. From payment made by the 
appropriations when a rectory was converted into a vicarage; 
2. From endowed alms and customary doles distributed by the 
monasteries ; 3. From payments out of chantry lands. If, then, 
the Liberationists and their paid agents will still persist in 
representing the clergy as now possessing property which formerly 
belonged to the poor—in fact, filching from them—and as shelter- 
ing themselves under the prescription of three centuries, from the 
enforcement of their claims, our reply is, based upon the fore- 
going investigation, that the poor never did possess, as a matter 
of fact, any legal interest in the lands or revenues belonging to 
the clergy, except those which were plundered from the Church at 
the Reformation; and that the equitable interest which they 
possessed in the land and revenues which were preserved to the 
clergy, is still as perfectly fulfilled, in the way of voluntary charity 
and care of the poor, as it ever was. 

If the poor have been defrauded, at the shock of the Reforma- 
mation, of their vested rights by the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, the guilt, if any, lies not at the door of the clergy, but at 
that of the laity whose families, descended from the favourites of 
Henry VIII., have been enriched by the plunder or purchase of 
church lands* in every part of the country. For although the 
Acts of 27 Henry VIII. c. 28, which suppressed the smaller 
monasteries, and that of 31 Henry VIII. c. 13, which carried out 
the dissolution of the remainder, the greater ones, and that of 
87 Henry VII. c. 11, for the dissolution of the chantries, con- 
tained a general clause, saving to all persons “all such right, 
title, claim, possession, interest, rents, annuities, commodities, 
commons, offices, fees, leases, liveries, lyvings, pencions, porcions, 
synodies, proxies, debts, duties, and other profits which they or 
any of them might have or claim in the premises,’”’ under which a 
successful demand might have been made of the grantees of the 
lands, the payment of their former dues, it would have required a 
vast and unprecedented machinery of legislation to have collected 
the scattered property of a monastery, the payment of such of its 
revenues as belonged to the poor, or, when collected, to have doled 
them out in such a manner as would have been really beneficial to 
the people. ‘The thousands of pounds,” says the late Arch- 


* Blunt's History of the Reformation. vol. i. p. 302, which gives an account of the 
King’s visit to the House of Commons. 
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deacon Hale, ‘“ annually dispensed by the monasteries, were a 
blessing upon all who dwelt in the neighbourhood; but when the 
old hospitality had vanished, and the buildings were destroyed to 
make merchandize of the stone and iron, and lead and wood, of 
which they were composed, then those who had hitherto been the 
guardians of the poor were in exile and poverty. It would have 
been but mockery to have distributed from the ruined portal of the 
House of St. John of Jerusalem the daily dole to the poor, or to 
have summoned them on the Maunday, in cana Domini, to receive 
their pence. The amount distributed might have equalled that of 
former times, but in practical utility and moral effect there 
would have been such a difference as now exists between alms 
voluntarily disposed by a pious and benevolent man for Christ’s 
sake, and the like sum exacted as a sort of legal due from the 
overseer, who gives at best unwillingly, and only for fear of losing 
his time in attending to the summons of a magistrate.” 

III.—It is presumed that the information just given will suffice 
to show that the vested interest of the poor in the Church’s 
revenues, anterior to the Reformation, was merely a liberality in 
compliance with the will and directions of private benefactions 
to monasteries, rather than the result of obedience to any fixed 
principle, either of Canon or Statute law, or to any tripartite 
division of tithes. 

It only remains to show how erroneous is the commonly-received 
idea that the Poor-Law system of England has been the outcome 
of changes which took place in the Church’s property ; that if the 
clergy did now as formerly, the laity would be relieved from the 
charge of maintaining the poor; and the burdens of the mainte- 
nance of the poor were taken off the shoulders of the clergy three 
hundred years ago, and placed on the public at large. There has 
been a good deal of wilful misrepresentation on this subject put in 
circulation on the part of the designing agents of the party of 
plunder, and a too willing credence has been given to them by 
the newly-enfranchised labourers in the rural districts, who are 
ignorant of the practical bearings of our Poor-Law system, because 
the hope is held out that the local burdens—the rates and taxes— 
will be done away with by the spoils of Disendowment. Indeed, 
most people have but a hazy idea on the subject, and usually refer 
to the oft-quoted statutes of Elizabeth, which established not the 
Poor-Law, but the Poor-Rate system.* If we look to the state 

* «Even while the monasteries were yet standing, the scheme of a provision for the 
poor had been adopted by the Legislature, by means of regular collections, which, in the 
course of a long series of Statutes, ending in 43 Elizabeth, were almost insensibly 
converted into compulsory assessments ” (7.e. a poor-rate system).—Hallam’s Constitu- 


tional History, vol. i. p. 80. 
In a foot-note Hallam adds: -‘ The first act for the relief of the impotent poor passed 
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of society in pre-Reformation times, as given us in the pages of 
the Statute Book, we shall understand the circumstances under 
which a Poor Law became necessary, for not only were the alms of 
the monasteries in those days inadequate to the wants of the poor, 
but the Legislature had always accounted it the duty of the people 
at large, and not the clergy only, to maintain the poor. But that 
the dissolution of the monasteries, and all the distress consequent 
upon it, did not give rise to the Poor Laws, although it may have 
intensified them, and have accentuated the sufferings of the needy, 
is plain from this one fact, that the Poor Law existed as such before 
a single religious house was dissolved (1535-6). This assertion 
is proved by the Statute Book itself; for the first statute of Henry 
VIII., whose preamble recites the evils which have arisen from 
vagrancy and begging, and which authorized the justices of the 
peace to give licence to beg, and to such aged poor and impo- 
tent folk as were of necessity compelled to live by alms of the 
charity of the people, was passed but in 1535, in the same Session 
of Parliament which first empowered the King, as we have seen, 
to dissolve the lesser monasteries. The dissolution of these Reli- 
gious Houses no doubt increased the evil subsequently; but these 
facts prove that their dissolution, and the change made in the 
duty of the clergy at that time, had nothing to do with the increase 
of poverty, which jirst threw the impotent for support upon the 
public. Indeed, if we look back to a century or two before the 
Reformation, we shall have no difficulty in discovering that 
pauperism, and all the evils which follow upon vagrancy, were 
introduced simultaneously with the diminution of the tie of 
villeinage, or, to speak plainly, the extinction of serfdom or slavery. 
The rebellion of Wat Tyler, in the reign of Richard II., was, in 
effect, a rebellion of the lower orders, who were still kept to a 
certain degree in servitude. His accomplices are distinctly 
described by Walsingham* (no mean authority) as Rustici quos 
nativos vel bondos vocamus simul cum ruralibus accolis. Nor is it 
only in the fearful character of that rising of the oppressed 
against the oppressors we discern the first step of the lower orders 
in their onward march to independence, and that they were 
escaping from that serfdom to which they had been so long 
subjected. One of the immediate causes of that rebellion was a 


in 1535 (27 Henry VII. c. 25). By this Statute no alms were allowed to be given to 
beggars, on pain of forfeiting ten times the value, but a collection was to be paid in 
every parish. The compulsory contribution (7.e. Poor Rate) began in 1572 (14 Eliza- 
beth, c. 5). But by an earlier Statute, 1 Edward VI. c. 3, the bishop was empowered 
to proceed in his court against such as should refuse to contribute, or dissuade others 
from doing so.” 

* Thomas Walsingham’s History Anglie, p. 247. Ed. 1603. 
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poll-tax levied upon all persons over fifteen years of age, from 
which none was exempt. The granting of such a tax was indeed 
a novelty, and a deviation from the existing constitution of England, 

under which subsidies were payable from those who held lands 
* of the King or the clergy. But it also emphasises the time when 
the lower orders were supposed to be in a position, either from 
private funds or property of some sort, to contribute to the exigen- 
cies of the State, out of which the payment might be enforced. 
This rebellion occurred in 1881, but the statute of 1 Richard Il. 
c. 6, 1377, proves that the needs which produced it were ever 
ripening ; complaints being made, in the Parliament holden that 
year, that villeins and land tenants in villeinage withdrew their 
services from their lords, and formed confederacies sufficiently 
strong to resist the power of their masters. The power of the 
great diminishing, whilst that of the villeins increased, both in 
wealth and civilization, the tie which bound him to his native 
soil was so loosened that he began to wander about in search of 
more profitable employment, and to hire himself to another lord, 
who was either sufficiently powerful to protect him, or so far from 
home as to preclude detection. This, of course, produced vagrancy, 
and attempts were accordingly made, commencing with 23 Edward 
III, 1347, to regulate the proceedings of this new class of migra- 
tory labour, both as to their domicile, and the adjustment of the 
price of labour. But whereas the industrious went far afield in 
quest of work, this licence afforded the idle and disorderly an 
opportunity of wandering, and becoming vagabonds, so that the 
number of vagrants increased with such rapidity as to attract the 
notice of Parliament. It was, therefore, enacted in the Statute of 
12 Richard II. c. 3, that wandering beggars should be punished, 
and “ that the beggars, impotent to serve, shall abide in the cities 
and towns where they be dwelling at the time of the proclamation 
of the Statute ; and if the people of cities and other towns will not 
or may not suffice to find them, then the said beggars shall draw 
themselves to other towns within the hundred, rape, or wapentake, 
or to the town where they were born, within forty days after the 
proclamation made, and there shall continually dwell during their 
lives.” 

Mr. Justice Blackstone * considers that in this and a similar 
Statute of 19 Henry VII. c. 12, we have the first rudiments of 
parish settlement ; settlement having doubtless had its origin in 
the principle of villeinage, by which everyone was considered at- 
tached to the soil where he was born. We have, in point of fact, 
in this Statute also the rudiments of the English Poor Law, and 


* Vol. i. p. 389. 
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that law which declares it to be the duty of the people at large, 
and not of the clergy alone,* to support the poor, for the beggars 
alluded to in the above Statute were still to live by beggary, and 
if the towns would not permit them to remain, they were to return 
to their ‘‘ native,” as the phrase is in Norfolk, there to be main- 
tained by charity, spontaneous on the part of the giver, but such 
as the law permitted the poor and needy to solicit. This Statute 
alone would go far to disprove the notion that the clergy once 
maintained the poor, or that the poor claimed a third part of their 
tithes, no allusion being made to them in this place; it was the 
towns, and after them the native villages, but especially the 
former, which were indicated as sources of aid for the impotent. 
“This fact,” argues Mr. Hale, a great authority on this point, 
“viewed in combination with the Acts, above recited, of Henry 
VIII., prior to the dissolution, the latter of which directs a public 
collection of alms from the laity to be made for the use of the 
poor, but commands the clergy to do this, together with the total 
silence of those Statutes on the subject of any clerical duty of alms- 
giving, appeared to me distinctly to prove that as no alteration 
has really been made by the Reformation in the duties of the 
clergy to the poor, so neither is the Reformation of religion to be 
charged as the source of a new duty being thrown upon the laity 
—that of maintaining the poor. The destruction of the monas- 
teries, the want of public credit, and the uncertainty which 
harassed every man’s mind during the struggle between the 
Churches of Rome and England, these and other causes of a 
character purely political, must have contributed very materially to 
the increase of poverty and accumulation of distress. The progress 
of pauperism was, indeed, accelerated by these events; but the 
evil had commenced with the dawn of liberty in England, long 
before any prospect was opened of a change of religion. Had it 
been possible for public liberty to attain anything like the present 
extent under the dominion of the Papal Church, the same evils 
would still have ensued, and the endowed alms of the monasteries 


* «*The poor of England,” says Mr. Justice Blackstone, “till the time of Henry VIII., 
subsisted entirely upon private benevolence, and the charity of well-disposed Christians. 
For though it appears by the Mirrour that by the Common Law the poor were to be 
‘sustained by parsons, rectors of the Church, and parishioners, so that none of them 
dye for default of sustenance,’ and though by the Statutes 12 Rich. II. c. 7 and 19 
Henry VIII. c. 12, the poor were directed to abide in the cities and towns wherein they 
were born, or such wherein they had dwelt for three years (which seems to be the first 
rudiments of parish settlement), yet, till the Statute 26 Henry VIII. c. 26, I find no 
compulsory method chalked out for this purpose; but the poor seem to have been left 
to such relief as the humanity of their neighbours would afford them. The monasteries 
were, in particular, their principal resource.”—Vol. i. pp. 359, 360. 
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would have been found equally* inadequate to meet the exigency 
of the case, unless the papal clergy, waiting upon the fears and 
hopes of men, had been enabled to draw from the laity, by volun- 
tary gifts and offerings, sums as great as those which the Over- 
seers of the Poor were enabled to raise when, by the 14 Elizabeth 
¢. iv. 3, the hitherto half-voluntary, half-compulsory contribution 
to the poor was converted into a general and equal rate upon all 
the inhabitants of a parish.” 

It must be borne in mind that, even if the Church had never 
been robbed of her property, it would have been, if so charged, 
totally inadequate to the relief of the poor in these days, seeing 
that the population has so largely increased, the number of the 
unemployed is so much greater, the competition of the present 
day is so much keener, and that the amount required for that 
purpose from the rates is greater than the whole income of the 
Church put together. It must also be borne in mind that, of all 
the parishioners in any parish, no one is so heavily rated for the 
relief of the poor as its incumbent or parson. The poor, there- 
fore, have no legal claim on the tithe, either tripartite or any 
other proportion; they stand completely outside, and have no 
foot in, the present controversy as to tithes, which has been raised 
by the Liberationists, to excite hopes of possible plunder which 
can never be realised, so long as justice and equity are supreme 
in the councils of the nation. The problem, then, ‘‘ What is to 
be done with the poor?” is a very practical one, and must be 
settled, as it has been in Christian England, on its own merits. 
It must also be discussed on an equitable and Christian basis, for 
the whole body politic, and not by setting class against class, or 
filching from one part of the community to enrich another. 

The following table will exhibit the course of legislation on the 
subject of vagrancy and maintenance of the poor from the time 
of Edward III. to 48 Elizabeth :— 

1349. 23 Edward III. c. 7. None under colour of pity or alms 

to give anything to a beggar that is able to labour. 

1388. 12 Richard II. ec. 7. Persons going begging, to be pun- 
ished. Beggars impotent to serve, ordered to return to 
the towns where they were born. 

1495. 11 Henry VII. c. 2. Beggars not able to work to return 
to their hundred, and not to beg out of their hundred. 

1503. 19 Henry VII. c. 12. Similar enactments, but punish- 
ment of vagrancy mitigated. 


* Preface to Tanner’s Notiiia Monastica, p. xxxii.: ** Before the Reformation there 
was, in fact, no assessment for the relief of the poor. But I cannot think this to be 
so much owing to the relief received at the religious houses (as some have done) as to 
the great difference between the state of the nation now and then.” 


1530. 22 Henry VIII. c. 25. 
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Impotent beggars not to wander 
about, but to be maintained by the parishes, by way of 


voluntary and charitable alms. Valiant beggars to be set 
to work for their own maintenance. Officers and church- 
wardens to collect alms for the impotent, and for the em- 
ployment of sturdy beggars. The clergy to exhort the 
people to give alms for the purpose of this Act. Alms by 
tenure to be added to the common stock. The parson to 
keep account of the produce and application of the alms. 
The giving of alms not compulsory. 


1547. 1 Edward VI. c¢. 3. Idle persons leaving their work to be 


accounted vagabond. May be apprehended and marked 
with a V, and adjudged a slave for two years. Slaves run- 
ning away, on conviction to be marked with S, and become 
a slave for ever; afterwards running away to become a 
felon. Impotent persons to be maintained at the costs 
and charges of cities, towns, boroughs, and villages, and 


not suffered to beg. Weekly collection at Church on Sunday 
for the poor. 


1549-50. 3 & 4 Edward VI. c. 16. Repeal of 1 Edward VI. ec. 3, 


and revival of 32 Henry VIII. c. 12, as to relief of poor and 
punishment of vagabonds. Sick and aged poor to be 
relieved by the parishes where they were born, and not 
suffered to beg. 


1551-52. 5 & 6 Edward VI. c. 2. Collectors of alms to be 


chosen: ‘‘ which collectors, the Sundaye next after theyr 
election (or the Sundaye following iff nede require), when 
the people is at the Churche, and hath hardde Godde’s 
holie worde, shall gentillie aske and demande of everie man 
woman what they, of their charitie, wil be contented to give 
wekelie towards the relief of the poor, and the same to be 
written in the said register or booke.” And if ‘‘ anny par- 
sone or parsons being able to further this charitable worke, 
doe obstinatelie and frowardlie refuse to give towards the 
helppe of the poore, or doo wilfullie discourage others from 
so charitable a dede, the parsone, vicar, or curate, and 
churchwardens of the parishe where he dwelleth, shall 
gentillie exhorte him or them towardes the relief of the 
poore, and iff he or they will'not be so persuaded, then, uppon 
the certificate of the parson, vicar, or curate of the parishe 
to the busshoppe of the diocesse, the same bishoppe shall 
send for him or them to induce and persuade him or them 
by charitable wayes and means, and so, according to his 
discretion, to take orders for the reformation thereof.” 
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1555. 2 & 3 Philip and Mary c. 5. Where poor are numerous, 
some may be licensed to beg. Licensed beggars to wear 
badges. 

1562-63. 5 Elizabeth c. 8. Persons refusing to contribute 
voluntary to be admonished by their ordinary; but re- 
fusing, and after this admonition, to be bound to appear 
before the justices at the next general sessions: such 
justices to tax the obstinate person in some sum, to be 
paid weekly to the relief of the poor. In case of still re- 
fusing to pay the sum taxed, the person to be committed 
to prison. Licences to beg continued in some cases. 

1572. 14 Elizabeth c. 4, 5. Justices of the Peace to assess all 
and any of the inhabitants to the relief of the poor; an 
overseer appointed. 

1601. 43 Elizabeth c. 2. Churchwardens and overseers to be 
united with Justices of the Peace in taking orders for 
making rates, &c. for the relief of the poor. 


Morris Fuuuer. 
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Or, AncreENT Sonvincs or a Mopern Prosiem. 


*‘Wuart have we reaped from all the wisdom sown of ages?” 
asks Lord Lytton in one of his earlier poems. A large query, even 
for so questioning an age as this, an age which, discarding cate- 
chisms, and rejecting the omniscient Magnall’s Questions as a 
classic for its children, yet seems to be more interrogative than of 
old, even if a thought less ready in its responses. Possibly, we 
are all in too great a hurry now-a-days, too eager in search to be 
patient to find, for certain it is that the world’s already large stock 
of hows and whys seems to get bigger every day. We catch the 
echoes in poetry and in prose, in all sorts of tones and from all 
sorts of people, and Lord Lytton’s question sounds only like 
another of the hopeless Pilate series. His is such a large interro- 
gation too—all the wisdom sown of all the ages suggests such an 
enormous crop! And then as to what ‘ we,” who have neither 
planted nor watered, have “reaped” from it! An answer, if it 
were attempted, might certainly be found to hinge on the “ we” as 
well as on the ‘“ wisdom,” for whereas untaught instinct may 
“yeap’”’ honey from a rose, trained reason in gathering the flower 
may only succeed in running a thorn into the finger. What has 
been the general effect of inherited wisdom on the general world 
may, however, very well be left for a possible solution to prize 
competitors to puzzle over. But to a tiny corner of the tremendous 
subject it is just possible that we may find some sort of suggestive 
reply ; and from seed sown ages since, and garnered as harvest, by 
men whose place knows them no more, we may likely light on 
some shadowy aftermath worth, perhaps, our reaping. 

The gospel of duty to one’s neighbour, which, long languishing as 
a creed, seems now reviving as a fashion, has always been, amongst 
that race which taught “love thy neighbour as thyself,” not only 
of the very essence of religion, but an ordinary social form of it. 
It is “‘ law” in the “ family chronicle” of the race, as Heine calls 
the Bible; it is “‘law” and legend both in those curious national 
archives known as Talmud. Foremost in the ranks of livres incompris 
stand those portentous volumes, the one work of the world which 
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has suffered about equally at the hands of the commentator and 
the executioner. Many years ago Emmanuel Deutsch gave to the 
uninitiated a glimpse into that wondrous agglomeration of 
fantastically followed facts, where long-winded legend, or close- 
argued “law,” starts some phrase or word from Holy Writ as 
quarry, and pursues it by paths the most devious, the most digressive 
imaginable to man. The work of many generations and of many 
‘** masters ” in each generation, such a book is singularly susceptible 
to an open style of reading and a liberal aptitude of quotation, and 
it is no marvel that searchers in its pages, even reasonably honest 
ones, should be able to find detached individual utterances to fit 
into almost any one of their own preconceived dogmas concerning 
Talmud. On many subjects, qualifications, contradictions, diffe- 
rences abound, and instances of illegal law, of pseudo-science, of 
doubtful physics, may each, with a little trouble, be disinterred 
from the depths of these twelve huge volumes; but the ethics of 
the Talmud are, as a whole, of a high order, and on one point 
there is such remarkable and entire agreement, that it is here 
permissible to speak of what ‘‘ the Talmud says,” meaning thereby 
a general tone and consensus of opinion, and not the views of 
this or of that individual master. The subject on which this 
unusual harmony prevails is the, in these days, much discussed 
one of charity; and to discover something concerning so very 
ancient a mode of dealing with it may not prove uninteresting. 
The word which in these venerable folios is made to express 
the thing is, in itself, significant. In the Hebrew Scriptures, 
though the injunctions to charitable acts are many, an exact 
equivalent for our word “ charity” can hardly be said to exist. In 
only eight instances, and not even then in its modern sense, does 
the Septuagint translate >qy (tzedakah) into its Greek equivalent, 
éXenuootvn, Which would become in English “‘ alms,” or “ charity.” 
The nearest synonyms for “charity” in the Hebrew Scriptures are 
Tw (tzedakah), well translated as “righteousness” in the 
Authorized Version, and 4ppq (chesed), which is adequately rendered 
as ‘mercy, kindness, love.” The Talmud, in its exhaustive fashion, 
seems to accentuate the essential difference between these two words. 
Tzedakah is, to some extent, a class distinction ; the rights of the 
poor make occasion for the righteousness of the rich, and the 
duties of tzedakah find liberal and elaborate expression in a strict 
and minute system of tithes and almsgiving.* The injunctions of 
the Pentateuch concerning the poor are worked out by the Talmud 
into the fullest detail of direction. 

The Levitical law, “‘ When ye reap the harvest of your land, 


* Maimonides, in his well-known digest of Talmudie laws relating to the poor, uni- 
formly employs tzedakah in the sense of ‘* alms.” 
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thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field’ (Levit. xiv. 
9), gives occasion of itself to a considerable quantity of litera- 
ture. At length it is enacted how, if brothers divide a field 
between them, each has to give a “corner,” and how, if a man 
sell his field in several lots, each purchaser of each separate lot 
has to leave unreaped his own proportionate ‘“‘corner” of the 
harvesting. And not only to leave unreaped, but how, in cases 
where the “‘ corner” was of a sort hard for the poor to gather, 
hanging high, as dates, or needing light handling, as grapes, it 
became the duty of the owner to undertake the “ reaping ”’ thereof, 
and, himself, to make the rightful division; thus guarding against 
injury to quickly-perishable fruits from too eager hands, or danger 
of a more serious sort to life or limbs, where ladders had to be 
used by hungry and impatient folks. The exactest rules, too, are 
formulated as to what constitutes a “‘ field ” and what a “‘ corner,” 
as to what produce is liable to the tax and in what measure. Very 
curious it is to read long and gravely-reasoned arguments as to 
why mushrooms should be held exempt from the law of the corner, 
whilst onions must be subject to it, or the weighty pros and cons 
over what may be fairly considered a ‘fallen grape,” or a “ sheaf 
left through forgetfulness.” Yet the principle underlying the whole 
is too clear for prolixity to raise a smile, and the evident anxiety 
that no smallest loop-hole shall be left for evading the obligations 
of property compels respect. Little room for doubt on any dis- 
puted point of partition do these exhaustive, and, occasionally, it 
must be owned, exhausting, masters leave us, yet, when all is said, 
they are careful to add, ‘‘ Whatever is doubtful concerning the 
gifts of the poor belongeth to the poor.” The actual money value 
of this system of alms, the actual weight of ancient ephah or 
omer, in modern lbs. and ozs. would convey little meaning. Values 
fluctuate and measures vary, but ‘‘a tithe of thy increase” “a 
corner of thy field,” gives a tolerably safe index to the scale on 
which tzedakah was to be practised. Three times a day the poor 
might glean, and to the question which some lover of system, old 
style or new, might propound, “‘ Why three times ? why not once, 
and get it over?” an answer is vouchsafed. ‘‘ Because there may 
be poor who are suckling children, and thus stand in need of food 
in the early morning ; there may be young children who cannot be 
got ready early in the morning, nor come to the field till it be mid- 
day ; there may be aged folk who cannot come till the time of evening 
prayer.” Still, though plenty of sentiment in this code, there is 
no trace of sentimentality; rather a tendency for each back to 
bear its own burden, whether it be in the matter of give or take. 
Rights are respected all round, and significant in{this sense is the 
rule that if a vineyard be sold by Gentile to Jew it must give up 
VOL. X. 
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its ‘ small bunches ”’ of grapes to the poor ; while if the transaction 
be the other way, the Gentile purchaser is altogether exempt, and 
if Jew and Gentile be partners, that part of the crop belonging to 
the Jew alone is taxed. And equally clear is it that the poor, 
though cared for and protected, are not to be petted. At this very 
three-times-a-day gleaning, if one should keep a corner of his 
*‘corner”’ to himself, hiding his harvesting and defrauding his neigh- 
bour, justice is prompt : ‘‘ Let him be forced to depart,” it is written, 
“and what he may have received let it be taken out of his hands.” 
Neither is any preference permitted to poverty of the plausible 
or of the picturesque sort. ‘‘ He who refuseth to one and giveth to 
another, that man is a defrauder of the poor,” it is gravely said. 

In general charity, there are, it is true, certain rules of pre- 
cedence to be observed; kindred, for example, have, in all cases, 
the first claim, and a child supporting his parents, or even a parent 
supporting adult children, to the end that these may be “ versed 
in the law, and have good manners,” is set high among followers 
of tzedakah. Then, ‘‘ The poor who are neighbours are to be re- 
garded before all others; the poor of one’s own family before the 
poor of one’s own city, and the poor of one’s own city before the poor 
of another city.” And this version of “ charity begins at home” 
is worked out in another place into quite a detailed table, so 
to speak, of professional precedence in the ranks of recognized 
recipients. And, curiously enough, first among all the distinctions 
to be observed comes this: “ If a man and woman solicit relief, 
the woman shall be first attended to and then the man.” An ex- 
planation, perhaps a justification, of this mild forestalment of 
women’s rights, is given in the dictum that “‘ Man is accustomed 
to wander, and that woman is not,” and ‘“ Her feelings of mo- 
desty being more acute,” it is fit that she should be “ always 
fed and clothed before the man.” And if, in this ancient system, 
there be a recognized scale of rights for receiving, so, equally, is 
there a graduated order of merit in giving. Hight in number 
are these so-called ‘‘ Degrees in Alms Deeds,” the curious list 
gravely setting forth as “‘ highest,” and this, it would seem, rather 
on the lines of “ considering the poor” than of mere giving, that 
tzedakah which “ helpeth . . . who is cast down,” by means of 
gift or loan, or timely procuring of employment, and ranging 
through “ next”’ and “ next,” till it announces, as eighth and least, 
the ‘anyone who giveth after much molestation.” High in the 
list are placed those “ silent givers’ who “let not poor children 
of upright parents know from whom they receive support,” and 
even the man who “ giveth less than his means allow” is lifted 
one degree above the lowest if he “‘ give with a kind countenance.” 

The mode of relief grew, with circumstances, to change. The 
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time came when, to “‘ the Hagars and Ishmaels of mankind,” rules 
for gleaning and for ‘‘ fallen grapes” would, perforce, be meaning- 
less, and new means for the carrying out of tzedakah had to be 
devised. In Alms of the Chest, ra ay) (kupah), and Alms of 
the Basket, »pyyp (tamchui), another exhaustive system of relief 
was formulated. The kupah would seem to have been a poor-rate, 
levied on all “ residents in towns of over thirty days’ standing,” 
and ‘‘ Never,” says Maimonides, “‘ have we seen or heard of any 
congregation of Israelites in which there has not been the Chest 
for Alms, though, with regard to the Basket, it is the custom in 
some places to have it, and not in others.” These chests were 
placed in the Silent Court of the Sanctuary, to the end that a class 
of givers who went by the name of Fearers of Sin,* might de- 
posit their alms in silence and be relieved of responsibility. The 
contents of the Chest were collected weekly and used for all or- 
dinary objects of relief, the overplus being devoted to special cases 
and special purposes. It is somewhat strange to our modern notions 
to find that one among such purposes was that of providing poor 
folks with the wherewith to marry. For not only is it commanded 
concerning the ‘‘ brother waxen poor,” “If he standeth in need of 
garments, let him be clothed; or if of household things, let him 
be supplied with them,” but “if of a wife, let a wife be betrothed 
unto him, and in case of a woman, let a husband be betrothed 
unto her.” Does this quaint provision recall Voltaire’s taunt that 
** Les juifs ont toujours regardé comme leurs deux grands devoirs 
des enfants et de l’argent”?? Perhaps, and yet, Voltaire and even 
Malthus notwithstanding, it is just possible that the last word has 
not been said on this subject, and that in ‘‘improvident”’ marriages 
and large families the new creed of survival of the fittest may, 
after all, be best fulfilled. 

Philosophers, we know, are not always consistent with them- 
selves, and if there be truth in another saying of Voltaire’s— 
**Voyez les registres affreux de vos greffes crimines, vous y 
trouvez cent garcons de pendus ou de roués contre un pére de 
famille ”’—then is there something certainly to be said in favour 
of the Jewish system. But this by the way, since statistics, it 
must be owned, are the most sensitive and susceptible of the 
sciences. This ancient betrothing, moreover, was no empty 
form, no bare affiancing of two paupers; but a serious and 
substantial practice of raising a marriage portion for a couple 
unable to marry without it. By Talmudic code, “‘ marriages were 
not legitimately complete till a settlement of some sort was made 


* NUTTIN (yeree chet). These ultra-sensitive folks seem to have feared that 
in direct relief they might be imposed on, and so indirectly become encouragers of 
wrong-doing, or unnecessarily hurt the feelings of the poor. 


44, * 
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on the wife,” who, it may be here parenthetically remarked, 
was so far in advance of comparatively modern legislation as 
to be entitled to have and to hold in as complete and compre- 
hensive a sense as her husband. But whilst Alms of the Chest, 
though pretty various in its application,* was intended only 
for the poor of the place in which it was collected, Alms of the 
Basket was, to the extent of its capabilities, for “‘the poor of 
the whole world.” It consisted of a daily house-to-house collec- 
tion of food of all sorts, and occasionally of money, which was 
again, day by day, distributed. This custom of tamchui, suited 
to those primitive times, would seem to be very similar to the 
practice of ‘common Boxes, and common gatherynges in every 
City,” which prevailed in England in the sixteenth century, and 
which received legal sanction in Act of the 23rd of Henry VIII. 
—‘‘Ttem, that 2 or 3 tymes in every weke 2 or 3 of every 
parysh shal appoynt certaine of ye said pore people to collecte 
and gather broken meates and fragments, and the refuse drynke 
of every householder, which shal be distributed evenly amonge 
the pore people as they by theyre discrecyons shal thynke 
good.” Only the collectors and distributors of kupak and 
tamchui were not “‘ certaine of ye said pore people”; but unpaid 
men of high character, holding something of the position of 
magistrates in the community. The duty of contributing in 
kind to tamchui was supplemented among the richer folks by 
a habit of entertaining the poor as guests;t seats at their own 
tables, and beds in their houses being frequently reserved for 
wayfarers, at least over Sabbath and festivals.{| The curious 
union of sense and sentiment in the code is shown again in the 
regulations as to who may and who may not receive of these 
gifts of the poor: “‘ He who has sufficient for two meals,” so runs 
the law, “‘ may not take from tamchui; he who has sufficient for 
fourteen, may not take from kupah.” Yet might holders of property, 
fallen on slack seasons, be saved from selling at a loss and helped 


* We read, in medieval times, of the existence of wide “ extensions ” of this system 
of relief. Ina curious old book, published in the seventeenth century, by a certain 
Rabbi Elijah ha Cohen ben Abraham, of Smyrna, we find a list drawn up of Jewish 
charities to which, as he says, ‘all pious Jews contribute.” These modes of satisfying 
“the hungry soul” are over seventy in number, and of the most various kinds. They 
include the lending of money and the lending of books, the payment of dowries and 
the payment of burial charges, doctors’ fees for the sick, legal fees for the unjustly 
accused, ransom for captives, ornaments for brides, and wet nurses for orphans, 

t+ Spanish Jews often had their coffins made from the wood of the tables at which 
they had sat with their unfashionable guests. 

} This custom had survived into quite modern times—to cite only the well-known 
ease of Mendelssohn, who, coming as a penniless student to Berlin, received his 


Sabbath meals in the house of one co-religionist, and the privilege of an attic chamber 
ander the roof of another. 
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to hold on till better times, by being ‘‘ meanwhile supported out of 
the tithes of the poor.” And if the house and goods of him in 
this temporary need were grand, money help might be given to 
him, and he might keep all his smart personal belongings, yet 
superfluities, an odd item or two of which are vouchsafed, must 
be sold, and replaced, if at all, by a simpler sort. Still, with 
all this excessive care for those who have come down in the 
world, and despite the dictum that ‘‘ he who withholdeth alms 
is ‘impious,’ and like unto an idolater,”’ there is no encou- 
ragement to dependence discernible in these precise and prolix 
rules. ‘‘ Let thy Sabbath be as an ordinary day, rather than 
become dependent on thy fellow-men,” it is clearly written, and 
told, too, in detail, how ‘‘ wise men,” the most honoured, by the 
way, in the community, to avoid ‘‘ dependence on others,” might 
become, without loss of caste or respectability, “carriers of 
timber, workers in metal, and makers of charcoal.’’ Neither is 
there any contempt for wealth or any love of poverty for its own 
sake to be seen in this people, who were taught to “ rejoice 
before the Lord,” although in one place it is, in truth, gravely 
set forth that ‘he who increaseth the number of his servants ”’ 
increaseth the amount of sin in the world. On the whole, it 
looks as if these Rabbis set to work at laying down the law in 
much the spirit of Robert Browning’s Rabbi— 

Let us not alway say, 

Spite of this flesh to-day, 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole. 
As the bird wings and sings 
Let us ery ** All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now than flesh helps soul,” 

After this manner, at any rate, are set forth, and in this sense 
are interpreted, the Biblical injunctions to tzedakah, to that 
charity of alms-deeds which, as society is constituted, must, as 
we said, be considered somewhat of a class distinction. 

But for the charity which should be obligatory all round, and 
as easy of fulfilment by the rich as by the poor, the Talmud 
chooses the other synonym ppm (chesed), and coining from it 
the word Gemiluth-chesed, which may be rendered “‘ the doing of 
kindness,” it works out a supplementary and social system of 
charity—a system founded not on ‘rights,’ but on sympathy—- 
dealing not in doles, but in deeds of friendship and of fellowship, 
and demanding a giving of oneself rather than of one’s stores. And 
greater than tzedakah, write the Rabbis, is Gemiluth-chesed, justify- 
ing their dictum, as is their wont, by a reference to Holy Writ. 
** Sow to yourselves in righteousness (tzedakah),” says the prophet 
Hosea (Hos. x. 12); “reap in mercy (chesed)”’; and, inasmuch 
as reaping is better than sowing, mercy must be better than 
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righteousness. To “ visit the sick,” to promote peace in families 
apt to fall out, to ‘relieve all persons, Jews or non-Jews, in 
affliction”’ (a comprehensive phrase), to ‘bury the dead,” to 
*“‘accompany the bride,” are among those “‘kindnesses” which take 
rank as religious duties, and one or two specimens may indicate 
the amount of careful detail which make these injunctions practical, 
and the fine motive which goes far towards spiritualizing them. 

Of the visiting of the sick, the Talmud speaks with a sort of 
awe. God’s spirit, it says, dwells in the chamber of suffering and 
death, and tendance therein is worship. Nursing was to be volun- 
tary, and no charge to be made for drugs; and so deeply did the 
habit of helping the helpless in this true missionary spirit obtain 
among the Jews, that to this day, and more especially in pro- 
vincial places, the last offices for the dead are rarely performed by 
hired hands. The “accompanying of the bride” is Gemiluth- 
chesed in another form. To rejoice with one’s neighbour’s joys is 
no less a duty in this un-Rochefoucauld-like code than to grieve 
with his grief. A bride is to be greeted with songs and flowers, 
and pleasant speeches, and, if poor, to-be provided with pretty 
ornaments and substantial gifts, but the pleasant speeches are in 
all cases, and before all things, obligatory. In the discursive 
detail, which is so strong a feature of these Talmudic rulings, it is 
asked : “ But if the bride be old, or awkward, or positively plain, 
is she to be greeted in the usual formula as ‘ fair bride—graceful 
bride’?” ‘ Yes,” is the answer, for one is not bound to insist on 
uncomfortable facts, nor to be obtrusively truthful ; to be agree- 
able is one of the minor virtues. Were there anything in the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, one would be almost tempted to 
believe that this ancient, un-named, Rabbi was speaking over 
again in the person of one of our modern minor poets : 

A truth that’s told with bad intent 
Beats all the lies you can invent.* 

The charity of courtesy is everywhere insisted upon, and so 
strongly, that, on behalf of those sometimes ragged and unkempt 
Rabbis it might perhaps be urged that politeness, the politesse du 
ceur, was their Judaism en papillote. ‘‘ Receive everyone with 
pleasant looks,” says one sage, whose practice was, perhaps, not 
always quite up to his precepts; ‘‘ where there is no reverence 
there is no wisdom,” says another; and as the distinguishing 
mark of a “ clown,” a third instances that man—have we not 
all met him ?—who rudely breaks in on another’s speech, and is 
more glib than accurate or respectful in his own. 

And as posteript to the “‘ law” obtaining on these cheery social 
forms of ‘“ charity” a tomb-stone may perhaps be permitted to add 

* Richard Blake. 
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its curious, crumbling bit of evidence. In the House of Life, as 
Jews name their burial-grounds, at Prague, there stood—perhaps 
stands still—a stone, ‘‘ sacred to the memory,” and recording the 
virtues, of a certain rich lady who died in 1628. Her benefac- 
tions, many and minute, are set forth at length, and amongst the 
rest, and before ‘‘ she clothed the naked,” comes the item, ‘‘ she ran 
like a bird to weddings.” Through the mists of those terrible 
stories, which make of Prague so miserable a memory to Jews, 
the record of this long-ago dead woman gleams like a rainbow. 
One seems to see the bright little figure, a trifle out of breath may 
be, the gay plumage perhaps just a shade ruffled—somehow one 
does not fancy her a very prim or tidy personage—running “like a 
bird to weddings.” She seems, the dear sympathetic soul, in an 
odd suggestive sort of way, to illustrate the charitable system of 
her race, and to show us that, despite all differences of time and 
place and circumstances, the one essential condition to any 
“ charity” that shall prove effectual remains unchanged ; that the 
solution of the hard problem, which may be worked out in a hun- 
dred ways, is just sympathy, and is to be learnt, not in the 
“speaking from afar’’ of rich to poor, but in the “‘laying of hands” 
upon them. The close fellowship of this ancient primitive system 
is perhaps impossible in our more complex civilization, but an 
approximation to it is an ideal worth striving after. More inti- 
mate, more everyday communion between West and East, more 
“Valentines” at Hoxton, are sorely needed. Concert-giving, class- 
teaching, “‘ visiting,” are all helps of a sort, but there are so many 
days in a poor man’s week, so many hours in his dull day. Sweet- 
ness and light, like other and more prosaic products of civilization 
need, it may be, to be “laid on” in those miles of monotonous 
streets, long breaks in continuity being fatal to results. 


Katie Maenus. 
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He would have been a bold man who twenty-five years ago, in the 
triumphant days of orthodox political economy, had dared to- 
prophesy the resurrection of Protection. Even now the over- 
whelming majority by which the Conservative delegates at Oxford 
affirmed the principle of restriction on trade must to many be as 
surprising as it is unwelcome. 

We have been accustomed to the apparitions of the restless 
ghost of Protection under the guise of “ Fair Trade,” but we little. 
thought to see it come forth into broad daylight undisguised and 
unabashed. It is, indeed, only a phantom; never may it hope 
again to take material shape. Our democratic electorate will 
never vote a tax on food, and though each producer would gladly 
see his own industry protected, he will not, by securing them 
against foreign competition, lightly oblige himself to pay higher: 
for his neighbour’s wares; it might, therefore, seem enough to 
challenge the agricultural protectionists to propose a measure 
which would add 1d. to the price of the loaf, and the fair trader 
to produce a tariff which he would dare to place before even a 
manufacturing constituency. Yet it would be far better if this 
unquiet spirit could once for all be laid. It encourages hopes 
which can only be disappointed, and such disappointment is ever 
mischievous ; it causes a restless discontent with existing circum- 
stances to take the place of a manful resolution to make the best 
of them ; it diverts attention from the real causes of what may be 
amiss in our economical condition to imaginary evils and chimerical 
remedies ; it divides the Conservative party, and excites alarm and 
suspicion among many of those who are now the allies of that party,. 
and who soon, if not wantonly alienated, may be even more closely 
united with it. It is right, therefore, that everyone should do. 
what he can, though it be but little, to dispel the fallacies and 
misconceptions, which, like the poisonous fumes of some witch’s. 
cauldron, enable this troublesome wraith of twice-slain Protection 
once more to walk abroad, and to deceive, not only ‘‘ Tory dogs,”’ 
as Mr. Bright, with characteristic urbanity supposes, but also not 
a few of the very elect of Radicalism. If Mr. Bright doubts this 
assertion, let him go among and talk freely with his own consti- 
tuents at Birmingham, or his own workpeople at Rochdale, and he 
will find many of them convinced that something ought to be done 
to protect manufacturers from foreign competition, and half dis- 
posed to believe that something also—short, no doubt, of raising 
the price of bread—ought to be done for the agriculturalist. 

Nor can it be denied that even among the educated there is a 
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reaction against Free Trade, due partly to the exaggerated hopes 
of its advocates, partly perhaps to the too confident dogmatism 
of economists. We have discovered, and the public has been 
taught, that under other conditions the regulation of trade and 
industry by the State was neither so foolish nor so futile as was 
supposed by the disciples of Ricardo; that “ laissez faire and 
laissez passer,” is not the last word of economic science ; that, left 
to themselves, men will often pursue their own interests in a way 
by no means conducive to the general good; that all is not neces- 
sarily well with a community so long as the sum of wealth it 
annually produces is on the increase; that the kind of wealth 
produced, and the way in which it is distributed and consumed, 
are also of importance, and that the action of the State may 
modify this production, this distribution and consumption, for good 
as well as for evil. 

If there were agreement among economists their opinions might 
have some weight—though it has been well said that the conclu- 
sions of Euclid would hardly win acceptance if at variance with 


men’s apparent interests; but since the most important points of 


economic theory are still matters of controversy, since victory 
seems to incline to the assailants rather than to the defenders of 
the orthodox position, it is not to be wondered if the public 
refuses to submit to the judgment of experts, even when that judg- 
ment happens to be unanimous. If some conclusions, accepted 
as established by economists a generation ago are now rejected 
by them, why, it is naturally asked, should these or any be more 
infallible ? 

But fortunately we need not establish a universal rule. It 
is not necessary to assert that at all times the absence of all 
restrictions upon trade is most conducive to national welfare. 


We may admit that there are occasions when a tax on the 


importation, even of food, is justifiable on political and social, if 
not on economical grounds. It might, for instance, be argued, 
with some plausibility, that the Roman Government would have 
done well to protect the Italian husbandman against the cheap corn 
of the provinces, and that the English Corn Laws of the eighteenth 
century, so emphatically praised by Arthur Young and Malthus, 
which according to the former ‘at once lowered the price of corn, 
and encouraged agriculture,” were not the selfish device of a 
parliament of landowners to secure the payment of their rents, 
but a skilful, and on the whole successful, attempt to prevent 


extreme fluctuations in the price of bread. All that I wish to 


maintain is that a very little consideration must convince any 
unprejudiced person that the imposition at the present time of any 
tax on the importation of food into England would be disastrous. 


The great fact which should never be left out of sight in dis- 
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cussing this question, is that our country cannot produce the food 
required by its population. Consequently it must be obtained 
from others, and this is only possible so long as England is able 
to give them in exchange for the food she requires the things they 
want at less cost than that at which they could produce them for 
themselves, or procure them from other nations competing with us 
in their markets. 


If we tax corn, we need no political economist to tell us that the 
following results must follow. 

Food must be dearer. The object avowed by the advocates of 
the measure is to raise the price of agricultural produce. 

Our exports must rapidly diminish. The foreigner will no longer 
be able to take our manufactures if we refuse his produce. Even 
if he attempted to pay for our goods in gold, he would soon be 
drained of bullion, and we should have more of it than we want 
—our prices would rise, while his fell, so that it would be impos- 
sible for him to buy from us. All foreign commerce is pure barter 
under a slight disguise, and it is as impossible for a manufacturing 
nation to dispose of its goods to one which, in the main, is agri- 
cultural, if it refuses to take food in payment, as it would be for a 
tailor to engage in barter with a baker if he were not prepared to 
accept bread in exchange for clothes. 

Moreover, it is probable that if, e.g., we declined to take American 
corn, the amount of capital and labour now employed in agricul- 
ture in the United States would be diminished, and in some 
measure diverted to manufactures, and thus America would be 
able to supply herself with the goods she now purchases from us 
—at least one quarter of our exports. 

Further, vast sums are annually due to England as interest on 
‘capital invested abroad, and as payment to her as the world’s 
earrier, hence the constant excess of our imports over our exports. 
This debt is now largely paid in food, which if we refuse we 
must then receive what is owing to us either in manufactured 
produce or in gold. If we take commodities, our manufacturers 
must be prepared to meet a keener competition in the home 
market, and that under less favourable conditions, owing to dearer 
food and consequent increase in the cost of production. If gold 
is sent us, prices will rise in England, and this, again, will enable 
the foreign producer to undersell his English rival in foreign 
markets, and may even neutralize the protection secured to the 
British farmer at home by his tariff. 

But, says the Protectionist, a larger domestic demand would 
compensate manufacturers for the loss of foreign markets. If 
agricultural prices were higher, landlords, farmers, and labourers 
would be better off and better customers. 

Would the farmers and labourers be so much better off? It 
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cannot, indeed, be denied that farmers at the present moment are 
very badly off. Not only in too many cases have they lost their 
own capital, but it is more difficult for them to obtain the use of 
‘other people’s capital. Their farms are understocked and they 
are obliged to economise in many ways, injurious to themselves 
and to the community. Landowners who, at least in England, in 
very few cases raised their rents to what they would have been if 
determined hy competition, have generally only lowered them as 
they became convinced that it was impossible for their tenants to 
pay, so that agricultural rents are probably at the present time, 
more nearly than ever before economic rents, i.e. the utmost 
that the tenants can afford. The process has been one not of 
screwing up the tenant, but of screwing down the landlord. 
Where a change in values causes a price to become excessive, 
which, under the influence of custom, has hitherto been kept 
below what it would have been if determined solely by compe- 
tition, the utmost that the purchaser can hope is that he may 
not be compelled to pay more than a competitive price, for custom 
so far as it tells at all will now tell against him. 

No doubt, for some time after the beginning of the fall in 
agricultural prices farmers paid the old rents, or nearly the old 
rents, and paid them in part out of capital. Certainly they paid 
more than “‘ economic” rent. But since rents have fallen from 
20 to 50 per cent., this is so no longer. 

In many cases perhaps the farmer pays a low rent, yet feels 
over-rented, because the residue left to him after selling his pro- 
duce is far less than in former years; but he forgets that his 
capital is also greatly diminished, and that on what remains he 
gets as large a return as he would do if it were employed in any 
other business. On the other hand, I firmly believe that a com- 
petent man, who, with an adequate capital, takes a farm on present 
terms, can make it pay, i.c. can get as good profit by employing 
his capital in agriculture as he can in any other business. Such a 
man not only secures a return larger proportionately to his capital ; 
but each pound of his larger capital is actually more productive, 
and he is therefore able to pay a higher rent to his landlord, as 
well as to benefit the community by employing more labour and 
getting more produce out of the land. 

Now what would be the effect on the farmers of a rise in prices 
caused by the imposition of a duty on corn ? 

According to the political economist, the immediate consequence 
would be a fall in the margin of cultivation—in other words, land 
would be brought under the plough which at present it does not 
pay to cultivate, and this would be followed by a rise in rents ; 
and something like this would, after the lapse of a year or two, 
be the probable result of any protective measure. 
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Of course, where a man has a lease of his farm he would enjoy the 
whole advantage of increased prices; but where landlords have 
made temporary reductions they would at once be disposed to dis- 
continue them, and they would be enabled to let, or to cultivate at 
greater profit, the innumerable farms now in hand, which, in 
Ricardo’s phrase, are either on or below the margin of cultivation. 
In some cases, no doubt, tenants who as things are cannot hope 
to keep their heads above water might be enabled to hold on; 
but, though it seems cruel to say so, it is much to be doubted 
whether that they should do so is really to the interest of anyone ; 
their capital, insufficient possibly from the first, is now wholly 
inadequate to obtain the maximum produce from the land. 

Rents would also rise, because, owing to the diminished 
profits of manufactures and of trade, due to the causes to which I 
have alluded—greater cost of production, diminished foreign 
demand, and increased foreign competition—interest would be 
lower and capital obtainable on easier terms. Where less could 
be made by the use of capital less would be given for its use. 
This would, so far as it encouraged the application of capital to 
the soil, be of advantage to agriculture, but the whole of the 
additional produce obtained would swell the landlord’s share ; the 
capitalist would not receive more, but proportionately less, for 
the use of his capital, and there is no assignable reason why 
the farmer should secure a larger remuneration for his trouble in 
directing the employment of his own or other people’s capital ; nor 
would the labourers ultimately benefit, for although an enhanced 
demand for agricultural labour might at first raise the rate of wages, 
this would be speedily counterbalanced by a decreased demand for 
labour in manufactures, as well as by the greater cost of living. 

Neither, therefore, among labourers nor among capitalist-farmers 
would there be a larger demand for the manufactures of the 
country than before; the landlords alone, receiving larger rents, 
might be better customers, though hardly for the iron and cotton 
goods of our staple manufactures. But the additional rent 
received by the owners of land would represent only a part of the 
greater cost of the subsistence of the manufacturing classes caused 
by the necessity of cultivating less productive soils; so that even 
if indirectly the whole of the additional rent came back to these 
classes, it would inadequately compensate them for the greater 
expense of sustaining life, and in no degree whatever for the loss 
of foreign custom. 

In short, we are in the position of a family community living on 
a piece of land the produce of which is insufficient to keep it, but 
which by practising some art or trade is able to maintain itself in 
comparative comfort. Whether it barters or does not barter its 
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wares for the necessaries which the niggardliness of its own soil 
refuses to supply, is for such a community not a question between 
living hardly or living in luxury, but between existence and non- 
existence. 

If, indeed, the territory were so extensive or so fertile that the 
community could obtain all real necessaries by devoting them- 
selves to agricultural labours, and to the production of no more 
of other articles than were required for home consumption, then 
indeed it might conceivably be worth their while, for the sake of 
greater independence, or for other reasons, to cut themselves off 
from external trade; even though in that case they would be 
obliged to forego the luxuries which they enjoyed when some 
cultivated the soil, while others wove cloth and wrought iron for 
barter. The position of such a community would be analogous 
to that of the United States ; but we are less fortunately situated. 
It is, indeed, possible that if all the labour and all the cireu- 
lating capital now employed in producing commodities for foreign 
markets were applied to our soil, food enough to support even 
our present redundant population might, for a time, be forth- 
coming; but at what cost! Our labouring population would be 
compelled to work harder, and to fare worse than Chinese coolies ; 
profits would fall till capital began to disappear, and then pro- 
duction would diminish and famine ensue. 

Of course it will be said that no Protectionist proposes anything 
so preposterous as totally to exclude the importation of food from 
abroad. No doubt; but the proposal he does make differs only 
in degree, not in kind. He would have us by a larger expenditure 
of labour and capital produce the food which we require, instead 
of purchasing it from others with commodities which cost us 
comparatively little. Under the régime which he hopes to intro- 
duce we must either work harder or produce less. It is generally, 
I believe, allowed that we work quite hard enough; but if we 
diminish our production, then the same work must be done for a 
lower wage, unless, indeed, the whole loss caused by the diminished 
productiveness of labour and capital is deducted from the share 
of the latter ; and this, if for a moment we allow it to be possible, 
would certainly lead to a diminution of capital and a further 
decrease in the productiveness of labour, fraught with the most 
disastrous results to the whole community. In short, the land- 
owners are the only class who, even for a time, would appear to 
be benefited by a return to Protection; and under the present 
economical conditions of the country it is probable that their 
prosperity would be as transient as it would be invidious. 


A Liperat Unionist. 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue battle between Order and Anarchy in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland still continues, and is likely to be 
maintained for some time to come. But, with every week that 
now passes, the forces of illegality and disloyalty are pressed 
farther and farther back, and the authority of Law steadily 
advances towards its final and complete justification. Several 
Irishmen who are notorious in consequence of being able to put 
M.P. after their names, and who, but for this circumstance, would 
have for ever remained in their native obscurity, have been brought 
before the Tribunals of the Land for offences under the Crimes 
Act, have been condemned by the judges before whom they were 
tried, and are now undergoing punishment in gaol for their 
contempt of the law. The Lord Mayor of Dublin is one of the 
offenders, and his position has not saved him from the penalty he 
courted. The interest in Mr. O’Brien’s suit of dittoes has consider- 
ably abated, partly in consequence of the fact that the sense of 
humour is not altogether extinct, though it has sadly dwindled, in 
Ireland, and partly because there are so many other “ martyrs” 
who now claim the compassion of Hibernian oratory. A priest, the 
Rev. Matthew Ryan, has also been sent to prison for what 
is an offence at common law, quite independently of the Crimes 
Act; and the spouters of sedition must now be satisfied that the 
Government will not be deterred from doing its duty, either by the 
supposed sanctity of the office of those who defy the law, or by the 
religious passions that may;in consequence be fomented. We never 
doubted that the authors of the Plan of Campaign, or of any other 
project for the “ liberation” of Ireland, would end by bearing 
themselves somewhat tamely when they once became convinced 
that, instead of making political agitation pecuniarily profitable to 
themselves, it would introduce them to the unsympathetic society of 
prison walls. But, we confess, we did not expect so rapid a subsi- 
dence of their activity as we now are witnessing. They were noisy 
and defiant enough, so long‘as the blows were delivered entirely by 
themselves. But the moment they are struck back they abandon 
their bluster, and betake themselves to undignified whining. It 
is something new to them to find the Executive more in earnest 
than themselves; and in the face of prosecutions, convictions, and 
incarceration, the most vociferous of them are beginning to “sing 
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small.”” From almost every part of Ireland the news comes that 
tenants are more willing thar they were to pay their rents; and the 
meetings of the various branches of the National League, in districts 
where these have not been forbidden, are attended by far fewer persons 
than heretofore. If the game of disorder is not completely “ up,” 
those who still go on playing it have manifestly lost heart, and 
they expend their energies mainly in abuse of individuals, and 
sneering of the Chief Secretary. But in abusing Mr. Balfour, 
they discover, to their vexation, they are only gnawinga file. As 
he told them, in the admirable and courageous speech he delivered 
in the Free Trade Hall, at Manchester, on the 14th of the 
month, he should be exceedingly sorry to interfere with “free 
speech of a free people,” even when their speech consists of a series 
of epithets and adjectives not usually found outside the dictionary ; 
but the moment they pass from vituperation to infractions of the 
law, he will grapple with them to the best of his ability. Some 
seven weeks have yet to elapse before Parliament meets; and if 
the Executive in Ireland only perseveres, during that period, in 
the path it has marked out for itself, it is certain that the speech 
from the Throne will be able to announce to Parliament a marked 
improvement in the political and social condition of that country. 
The Convention of the Irish landlords under the presidency of the 
Duke of Abercorn, is another encouraging symptom in the situa- 
tion; for it shows, that not only are they alive alike to their 
duties and to their danger, but that they are at last prepared to 
act together on behalf of what remains of their social and 
financial interests. The Convention came to no absolute decision 
on the question of Purchase ; but the current of opinion, both in 
Ireland and in England, rather runs against wholesale Compulsory 
Sale, with a view to the abolition of Dual Ownership. The opinion 
gains ground that an extension of the operation of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act, which makes provision for voluntary sale, would be preferable 
to forced and universal expropriation. 

The Christmas holidays necessarily brought us a respite from 
the platform speech-making which is now a normal feature of 
parliamentary recess ; but up to the advent of that season, all the 
prominent politicians of the country were engaged in fast and 
furious controversy before admiring or reprehending crowds. The 
object of each side is to “tire each other down”; and though 
neither side has been silenced, no one can have failed to observe 
that the fire from the Separatist ranks has been greatly over- 
matched, and overborne by the cannonading from the ranks of the 
Unionists. Mr. Gladstone can no longer stand the fatigue of 
addressing large masses of people, and has to confine himself, 
more or less, to letters to private individuals, “intended for 
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publication.” He is going to the north of Italy for a change, and 
in order to be out of the way of the temptation to overtax his 
voice. Mr. Morley has been laid up with a severe cold. Thus, if 
we except a few courageous platitudes from Lord Granville, and 
some vivacious but not very original invective from Lord Rosebery, 
the burden of the fight on the Separatist side has fallen on Sir 
George Trevelyan, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. Labouchere. 
The Prime Minister has said many wise and witty things. But he 
never said anything wittier, more true, or more pertinent, than 
when, in his speech at Derby, he described Sir William Harcourt 
as turning political somersaults because it is his réle in life to do 
so, and Sir George Trevelyan as tumbling about simply because of 
congenital inability to stand upright. Many years ago, Punch 
had a cartoon under which was written, ‘“‘ What Brougham 
must do next”’’; and the ex-Lord-Chancellor was depicted as 
standing on his head in the middle of the floor of the House of 
Lords. What Sir William Harcourt must do next, we confess we 
are quite unable to surmise. Only one thing is certain. There is 
no lower depth for him than the one he has already reached. Of 
the advantages or disadvantages of his own degradation he must 
be considered the best judge; but it is deeply to be regretted that 
such a person can be spoken of as a candidate for the leadership 
of the Separatist Party on the retirement of Mr. Gladstone from 
the post. Men will stand a good deal from persons who fight their 
battles and give expression to their animosities. But we cannot 
think that any political Party, however lowered in its own esteem 
and that of others, could be brought to accept the leadership of 
Sir William Harcourt. 

The Liberal Unionist Conference which took place in London on 
the 8th of the month, was the most imposing of all the gatherings 
yet held by that able body of politicians. The speeches on the 
occasion that produced the deepest impression were those delivered 
by the Duke of Argyll and the Earl of Derby. Both were extremely 
powerful; the one from close reasoning, the other from brilliant 
exposition and apt illustration. Mr. Gladstone is now well aware 
that the rent he so gratuitously and perversely made in the Liberal 
ranks is wider than ever, and cannot be repaired in his lifetime, if 
indeed at any future time. The speech delivered by the Marquis 
of Hartington before his constituents at Rosendale enforced the 
same conclusion. A portion of the Opposition had been counting 
on driving a wedge into the Unionist ranks by harping on the 
ill-advised Resolution passed by the Union of Conservative Asso- 
ciations at Oxford. But Lord Hartington and his friends protest 
that nothing will induce them to act against the Government, so 
long as the Question of Parliamentary Home Rule for Ireland is 
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not settled; and Lord Salisbury wisely seized the opportunity 
offered him at Derby to declare that, in his opinion and that of his 
colleagues, any duty on corn, or any duties tending to increase the 
price of food in this country, is not to be thought of. While deeply 
sympathizing with the depression from which Agriculture is suffer- 
ing, and deploring the losses of which so many individuals have 
been the victims, Lord Salisbury pointed out that Protection for 
the Land could not be restored without a Civil War. Even those 
Conservatives, and they are a minority, who believe that a return 
to Protection, either openly or in disguise, is possible, are keenly 
alive to the imperative necessity of creating neither discord nor 
confusion in the Unionist ranks. There must be presented ar 
unbroken front, in face of an energetic, vigilant, and vindictive 
enemy. 


The Year has closed on the European Continent with rumours 
and menaces of War, more feverish and alarming than any of the 
previous threats of a similar character that has kept recurring 
during the last twelvemonth. This time, moreover, the note of 
anxiety has proceeded from Vienna, the capital of the most 
cautious and peace-loving State in Europe. Concerning the origin 
of what, in the jargon of the day, is called the Scare, even the 
best-informed persons are not agreed. Some attribute it to Prince 
Bismarck, and explain his motive to have been that he is dissatisfied 
with the easy-going ways of the Austrian War Office, and wants to 
frighten the Dual Empire into extending and accelerating its pre- 
parations for a struggle that is inevitable sooner or later. This 
suggestion is somewhat superficial, and will not bear close or 
analytical scrutiny. In the first place, the mancuvre would have 
been too transparent for the Cabinet of Vienna not to have seen 
through it. Secondly, if the alarm is a false one, Prince Bismarck 
has put himself in the position of the boy in the fable, who, by 
erying ‘‘ Wolf!” when there was no wolf, left himself without aid 
when the animal did actually make its appearance. Thirdly, the 
financial resources of Austria are notoriously scanty ; and it would 
be an arrant waste of power to induce that Power to spend money 
on preparations for a conflict that is not imminent. Finally, the 
relations of Berlin and Vienna are much too intimate for Prince 
Bismarck to be obliged to resort to roundabout methods of con- 
veying his thoughts, feelings, and anticipations, to Germany’s 
principal ally. -For our part, we entertain no doubt whatever either 
that Austria has, independently, and of its own initiative, taken 
genuine alarm at the massing of Russian troops on its frontier, or 
that the ostensible trepidation was the result of an arrangement 
deliberately arrived at between Prince Bismarck and Count 
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Kalnoky. In either case, the incident is of the utmost signi- 
ficance and gravity. Both those Statesmen must be well aware 
that the Czar is too proud a Monarch, and Russia too great a 
Power, to retreat visibly before a threat, or even an admonition 
addressed to it, by Austria acting singly, or by Austria and 
Germany acting jointly. This it is which constitutes the serious- 
ness of the situation, for it proves either that Austria is genuinely 
alarmed, and with good cause, by the massing of Russian troops in 
Poland, or that Austria and Germany affect to be alarmed in order 
to goad Russia into taking steps they might construe as 
menacing and hostile to their interests. As a fact, Russia has 
been quick to reply to the accusation that she is arming beyond 
cause or reason, by observing that she will never be deterred from 
taking what course she deems necessary for her own safety, and in 
vindication of her own position as a Great Power; and while the 
controversy is still maintained by the leading journals of Germany, 
Russia, and Austria-Hungary, as to which of them has made the 
largest addition to its fighting power, they one and all are 
engaged in straining every nerve in order to be prepared for the 
hour of conflict. 

Such, divested of tedious details and conflicting figures, with 
which everybody ought now to be familiar, is the situation ; and a 
highly dangerous one it is. The most ordinary considerations of 
prudence ought to make Russia think twice before engaging in a 
struggle in which its military strength would be hopelessly over- 
matched. But prudence has never been a characteristic of Russian 
policy, and if there be any ground for the suspicion that her too 
powerful, but perpetually menaced, neighbours consider the present 
moment a favourable one for ridding themselves of a standing 
cause for uneasiness and anxiety, Austro-German prescience and 
Russian temerity may easily co-operate to bring about, this 
Spring, the tremendous war for which the world has long been 
looking. 

How little most persons apprehend the real and lasting causes 
for solicitude, has been evidenced by their readiness to believe 
that, could Prince Ferdinand be induced to quit Bulgaria, the war- 
clouds would at once be dispersed on the eastern horizon of 
Europe. His departure would be far more likely to hurry on a 
struggle than to postpone it ; for, were he to depart, the state of 
Bulgaria would probably become far more unsettled and com- 
bustible than it is at present, and Russia would feel more than 
ever the pressure of the dilemma which compels her either to let 
Bulgaria escape altogether from her grasp, or to interfere vi et 
armis in the Principality, and take the consequences. The real 
danger of war consists, not in the presence of this or that person 
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in Bulgaria, but in the fact that Russia must forego in the Balkan 
Peninsula all the advantages supposed to accrue from the costly 
and sanguinary war of 1877, or must engage in another war more 
costly and sanguinary still, and far more perilous ; and likewise in 
the circumstance that the wise Rulers of Germany, in their far- 
seeing resolution, may conclude that it is imperative to paralyse 
the power of Russia before that Power finds a favourable oppor- 
tunity of joining hands with France for the furtherance of a 
common ambition and the gratification of a common vindic- 
tiveness. 

Meanwhile, France has abstained, as much as possible, from 
mixing in the controversy, and looks on with almost an affectation 
of unconcern. Something of this ostentatious indifference is the 
result of deliberate policy ; in some degree, it is to be traced to the 
domestic annoyances from which the French nation is suffering, 
and likewise to the circumstance that the French Legislature is 
not sitting. The Senate and Chamber of Deputies, summoned to 
Versailles to act as a National Assembly, on the Resignation of M. 
Grévy, quickly despatched its business, by electing M. Carnot as 
his successor. This decision was due rather to necessity than 
choice; for the Opportunists were determined M. de Freycinet 
should not be elevated to the post of President, and the Radicals 
were equally resolved that M. Jules Ferry should not be Head of 
the State. A tertium quid was accordingly found in M. Carnot, a 
highly respected politician of somewhat insignificant antecedents, 
but a grandson of the celebrated Minister of War when Napoleon’s 
military star first began to shine. After a number of useless 
applications to other men of more note and authority, M. Carnot 
commissioned M. Tirard to form a Cabinet, which has neither 
more nor less chance of a prolonged existence than its short-lived 
predecessors. In all probability, it will disappear shortly after the 
re-assembling of the Legislature on the 19th of January. For a 
moment, men’s minds were further agitated by an attempt on the 
life of M. Ferry. But the would-be assassin turned out to be a 
lunatic ; and as no political capital could be made out of his 
conduct, he has dropped as much out of sight as, for precisely the 
same reason, the late President of the Republic, and his speculative 
son-in-law, M. Wilson. For France, as for other Continental 
Powers, the New Year will open darkly. If 1888 passes away 
without witnessing dire events, it will do so in despite of omens 
that must be visible to the most careless and least apprehensive 
gaze. 
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{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


Mr. Arnold Forster's Scheme for Ireland. 


To tHe Eprrors or “THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
I do not propose to enter into a detailed or elaborate criticism of 
Mr. Arnold Forster’s scheme for the settlement of the Irish Question. 
It is sufficient for my purpose to examine briefly one or two of the 
principal heads of his scheme, and to point out their fallacy or imprac- 
ticability, which, in my opinion, renders the whole scheme abortive. 

In the first place, Mr. Arnold Forster remarks that, among other 
objections which he anticipates will be raised to his suggestions is the 
following, namely: ‘the State can never take the place of a universal 
landlord.” And he meets this expected objection by the single word 
connu, but offers no argument against the objection. I venture 
to urge precisely the same objection; and I think some sort of an 
answer should be given to it. 

The State ought not to take the place of a universal or national 
landlord. It, or rather the Government which is its head and repre- 
sentative, ought not to be placed in the invidious position of collecting 
and enforcing payment of rent or a rent-charge. Such a position, such 
a duty or function, ought not to be assigned to a governing body; for 
they would inevitably incur no little odium in enforcing their claims ; and 
it would be a powerful inducement to those Irishmen who love English 
rule not too well, to resist payment to the uttermost, and thus to 
entangle the representatives of the State in the unpleasant and incon- 
venient step necessary to recover arrears of payment of rent, or of the 
rent-charge which Mr. Arnold Forster proposes to create. I think that 
this objection to his scheme, which he treats so lightly, is a serious one, 
and cannot be easily set aside. If the ordinary and usual methods of 
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procedure for enforcing payment of such a charge as he suggests, were 
not rigidly enforced before the other powers which he proposes to give 
the Government, or as he terms it, the State, were put into force, an 
outery would be raised that the authorities were proceeding without 
adequate reason to steps of exceptional stringency and precipitation. 
If such ordinary methods were principally depended upon, they would, 
all past experience teaches us, fail of effect. 

Iassume that each step taken by the authorities for recovery of rent or 
rent-charge would be in accordance with, and under the direction of a 
court of competent jurisdiction, and so would receive the sanction and 
protection of the law; but this would not really shield the State autho- 
rities from incurring the odium of being the instigators and prime 
movers in enforcing their legal rights. 

A still more serious objection to the scheme is that it would not have 
the advantage of being final, an advantage which Mr. Forster claims 
for it ; but it would only postpone a real settlement for some few years 
or till the next generation. A right solution of the Irish difficulty is 
too urgent and important a matter to be shelved, for the consideration 
and ingenuity of another generation to dispose of. 

Mr. Arnold Forster advocates a large and comprehensive compulsory 
expropriation of Irish landlords ; or, to use his own words, “ the whole 
of the agricultural land of Ireland held on lease or otherwise than in 
fee shall be transferred from the present owners to the present occupiers, 
to be held by the latter in fee, subject to certain conditions as to pay- 
ment of rent-charge as stated hereafter.” 

Let us look forward a few years. The whole of the present race 
of landlords will have been replaced by tenants. A race of landlords 
will have been created, who have, in the vast majority of cases, no 
other worldly possessions than their small tenements. When bad times 
come, as come they inexorably will, the then landlords will not have 
the means to tide over till better times. An impersonal non-resident 
landlord, the State, or the Executive Government, will demand, and in 
justice to the State must enforce, payment of the rent-charge, or the 
Irish public must suffer the imposition of a tax. But even so, the luck- 
less landlord will not, I imagine, be exonerated or released from his 
liability to pay the rent-charge. No liberal landlord’s ears will be open 
to the pitiful tale of a distressed owner. Payment will be required and 
must be enforced. 

To take yet another view of the case. Suppose the new landlord is 
able and willing to pay all, and does pay all. Land is a commodity, 
and will change hands; and, if the laws of human transactions are 
allowed to have their course, and liberty of dealing with one’s own, and 
liberty of contract is not curtailed or prohibited, land will inevitably 
sooner or later get into the hands of a few, and the same difficulties as 
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those now existing will recur. I believe that the substitution of one 
race or set of landlords for another will never solve the question; and 
that, instead of the condition of Ireland being permanently ameliorated 
and settled by the adoption of any such scheme as Mr. Arnold Forster 
suggests, the last state of Ireland would be worse than the first. Any 
scheme saddling the State with the necessity for, and responsibity of 
acting as superior landlord can never work smoothly, and will introduce 
more jarring elements into the present conflict than are already 
engaged. Every step taken by the authorities, either to compel payment 
by the new landlord, or by levying a tax on imports, would, moreover, 
afford Parnellite and Home Rule members an opportunity of raising 
a debate on the policy of the Government, or as to the justice or legality 
of such proceedings; and this would prove a most fertile source of 
bitterness, interpellation, invective, and recrimination against any 
Government in power at the time. 

I do not believe that any such ambitious schemes as Mr. Forster's, 
for the compulsory expropriation of the present race of landlords in 
Ireland is either necessary or likely to be beneficial to that or this 
country. 

The true solution of the question lies much more, as Lord Salisbury 
intimated in his speech at the Guildhall, in a firm, consistent, but 
withal kind rule, according to law. 

The disestablishment of the Irish Church greatly aggravated the 
evils from which Ireland has long suffered; and further disestablish- 
ments, concessions, and expropriations will, I believe, have no tran- 
quillizing or beneficial effect. Such a policy will but result in a demand 
for further concessions and appropriations of other men’s property; and 
the demand for Home Rule will be in no way abated. What the 
present landlords have now to lose, future landlords will have in future 
to lose, and their tenants would have a great and inspiring example 
to demand concessions, the like of which a former generation of tenants 
had wrung from the British Government. If any such concessions 
are now made, I think we may expect, before long, to see history 
repeating itself. 

If the difficulties I have mentioned could be surmounted, Mr. Arnold 
Forster's ingenious scheme would probably be feasible; but the difli- 
culties are initial and fundamental, and I fear insuperable. 

The scheme suggested by Mr. Holloway, M.P., in the National Review 
for last month, is in my opinion, far more feasible and practicable than 
Mr. Arnold Forster’s. Mr. Holloway’s plan contains the elements of 
simplicity in principle and construction and easy adaptability to the 
various circumstances of each case. It necessitates no extra taxation of 
imports, or of any Irish industries or manufactures, and does not involve 
the State or the Executive Government in the complications and 
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embarrassments inevitably consequent upon its assuming the undesirable 
position of universal landlord, nor is the credit of the State pledged. 

Mr. Holloway’s scheme has, on a small scale, been subjected to the 
test of twelve years actual existence, and he says the results of the 
experiment are very satisfactory. It would, if adopted, actually at once 
decrease the tenants’ yearly payments, ensuring, nevertheless, the 
gradual transfer of the property to them, if the moderate payments 
were kept up. No one has yet suggested actually giving the landlords’ 
property outright to the tenants, and no easier mode of transfer will 
probably be discovered than that suggested by Mr. Holloway. For 
simplifying a difficult problem bristling with pitfalls and dangers, no 
better scheme has yet been devised. For efficiency in actual operation 
no scheme at all has yet been put to the test. Simplicity in a scheme of 
this kind is a great guarantee of its success. 

Again, if the creation of a new race of landlords is inevitable, it is ad- 
visable that they should be brought into existence by a voluntary system, 
or if by a compulsory system, then compulsory on both sides. A volun- 
tary system can, of course, flourish only if the advantages of the gradual 
extinction of the old and the gradual creation of the new race are 
mutualand equal. Any scheme wanting this element of mutual benefit, 
even if it were compulsory, could not be equitable orjust. If compulsion 
is employed, I fear an equal consideration for mutual or conflicting 
rights can hardly be ensured, or a satisfactory and final settlement of 
the land question be expected. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
F. A. 


Irish Land Purchase. 


To tHe Epirors or tHE Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
Will you allow me to very briefly criticise Mr. G. Holloway’s 
article upon the Irish Land Purchase question ? 

Mr. Holloway commences by saying ‘it is almost universally 
admitted that some great scheme of land purchase would be the best 
and surest solution of the Irish problem.” This is tantamount to 
saying that all the trouble in Ireland has been caused by high rents. 
Everyone who has taken the trouble to look into the question in an 
impartial manner, or has had anything to do with land there, knows 
full well such is not the case. 

In the first place, the agricultural distress has never really existed 
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in Ireland to the extent it has here, because the conditions under which 
agriculture has been carried on, it being mainly a stock and dairy 
country, have been such that foreign competition has not pressed upon 
the Irish farmer so heavily as it has upon those of Great Britain. The 
Irish tenant-farmer has been making and saving (vide Savings Bank 
Returns) money during the whole of the twelve years that the agricul- 
tural depression has existed here. They have been quite able and even 
willing to pay a rent for their land, but the National League, composed 
mainly of paid agitators and assassins, would not allow them. It has 
answered these people’s purpose to make the more ignorant of English 
voters, and the Americans who find the dollars, believe that it is the 
tyranny of landlords that they are fighting against; but, taking into 
consideration the fact that already more than half the landlords’ 
property has been confiscated and handed over to the tenants, most 
people now know full well that the tenants have now nothing to com- 
plain of as regards rent, even if they had before. What the Irish 
agitators are aiming at, is complete separation, and that Ireland should 
be handed over to the tender mercies of the Parnellite crew. We might 
just as well give the country to Italian brigands, neither of which, 
thanks to those who put country before party, and the firmness (although 
long delayed) of the Government, is likely to take place. 

But supposing, for the sake of argument, some scheme for enabling 
Irish tenant-farmers to become their own landlords, is necessary, is 
Mr. Holloway’s a just one? I think not. In the first place he asks 
that the landlord should forego 40 per cent. of his already reduced 
rental for about forty-two years, at the end of that time the property 
will be no longer his, and all he will receive in exchange will be £200 
worth of Consols. It would not be quite so unjust if the landlord were 
to receive the instalments of the purchase money, but to oblige a person 
to sell his land at twenty year’s purchase of the judicial rent, and not 
to allow him to receive a farthing of that purchase money until forty- 
two years have elapsed, seems to me quite unfair. Mr. Holloway says 
his scheme is founded upon practical experience. Yes, but under 
totally different circumstances. Thirteen years ago, when Mr. Holloway 
built his cottages, wages were very high, and there was plenty of em- 
ployment; we may therefore suppose that what Mr. !Holloway calls 
ordinary rent means what this class of property would command in the 
district, and no doubt brought in a very good interest upon capital 
employed. But the judicial rent in Ireland is not what the land would 
command if put up to the highest bidder, supposing that would-be 
tenants had no fear of the National League; it is this League that has 
prevented them paying what the land is worth, which is considerably 
more than the judicial rent, and at the same time they could have been 
the most prosperous of any farmers in the United Kingdom. Supposing 
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the occupiers of cottages in England, including Mr. Holloway’s, were, 
instead of paying their rent, to commence shooting the agents and 
owners, and, urged on by paid agitators, created the same state of things 
here as in Ireland ; and supposing also that the Government appointed 
a cottage commission, and this commission, after enquiring into the 
question of rent, fixed the rent at about half what it was before, and 
if this judicial rent (if the cottagers followed the example of Ireland) 
was found not to satisfy them; suppose someone were to propose com- 
pelling the owners to carry out the same scheme with regard to their 
cottage property, upon the same basis as Mr. Holloway suggests should 
be done with regard to Irish land, what would Mr. Holloway and other 
owners have to say about it? I fancy they would say it was anything 
but justice. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
ArtTHuR SMITH. 


What Women Write and Read. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have just read a paper in the November number of the 
National Review, called ‘‘ What Women Write and Read,” and am much 
struck by the exceedingly sweeping accusations brought by the writer 
against her own sex. I feel it behoves some of us to take up the 
cudgels on the other side, and endeavour to show that we are, as a 
whole, not quite so black as Mrs. Layard has painted us. 

As to what women read. I am afraid it is true that they read at 


least five novels, magazines, and short stories to two volumes of 


travel, history, science, or biography. Mrs. Layard says, ‘‘ to two of 
good sound solid literature,”” but as I cannot admit that novels never 
come under the head of good sound solid literature, I prefer to state 
the fact in another way. 

Be it so; perhaps it is a pity, but we cannot all be wise, and even 
novel reading is possibly as good, not to say better, than the gossip 
and mischievous talk which would in many cases be the alternative in 
filling up the time of those who, from choice or necessity, have idle 
hands and empty heads. It might be better that the empty heads 
should be filled with ‘ sound, solid” information ; but if the only things 
their owners will pay any attention to are the lives and loves of other 
people, it seems quite as well that they should pick to pieces imaginary 
rather than real characters. All this, supposing that only trashy 
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novels are read ; of the good ones, it will hardly be denied that their 
influence is educational and beneficent in a high degree. To quote 
from the preface of that noble work, John Inglesant— 

But, you say, it is only a romance. True, it is only human life in the ‘highways 
and hedges,” and in the ‘ streets and lanes of the city,” with the ceaseless throbbings of 
its quivering heart ; it is only daily life from the workshop, from the court, from the 
market, and from the stage; it is only kindliness and neighbourhood, and child-life, 
and the fresh wind of heaven, and the waste of sea and forest, and the sunbreak on 
the stainless peaks, and contempt of wrong, and pain, and death, and the passionate 
yearning for the face of God, and woman’s tears, and woman’s self-sacrifice and 
devotion, and woman’s love. Yes, it is only a romance. It is only the leaden sky 
breaking for a moment above the bowed and weary head, revealing the fathomless 
Infinite through the gloom. It is only a romance. 

However, in this matter of novel reading, there is room for two 
widely different opinions; but with regard to novel writing, that is a 
matter of fact, and I venture to hope that on this subject Mrs. Layard 
is wrong. I do not pretend to any intimate knowledge of what is in the 
minds of lady writers when choosing their profession, and will not 
advance an opinion as to whether they do or do not “ forget that they 
must build their house upon a rock if they expect it to stand”; but I 
have read many novels, good, bad, and indifferent, and my experience 
does not bear out the assertion that a large proportion (Mrs. Layard 
says “‘ not all”) of the books written by women, are of an unclean and 
impure tendency, or that men novelists ‘‘ do not so often offend on this 
score in their writings.” 

After reading Mrs. Layard’s article, I took up a circulating library 
catalogue and jotted down all the names of writers with whose books 
I am acquainted (leaving out American authors and all translations), 
and divided them into three classes. First, writers of books no one 
could object to; second, writers of doubtful books ; third, writers of 
unmitigatedly bad ones. The result does not seem to tally with Mrs. 
Layard’s experience. I found in my first section twenty authors and 
nineteen authoresses ; in the second, six authors and eight authoresses ; 
and in the third, seven authors and five authoresses; sixty-five names 
in all, and out of these, thirty-three women, very few of whom seem to 
deserve to have their work described as “ drivelling trash,” ‘‘ effeminate 
twaddle,” ‘‘ poor and meretricious imitations of the worst forms of 
French realistic literature,” &c. 

I had the curiosity to go a little farther in my list-making, and try to 
disecver whether the male or female sex are mostly responsible for the 
quantity, without regard to quality, of novels in circulation. This it 
was not possible to do very completely, so many names unknown to me 
having only initials before them. In a catalogue of 825 novels I found 
159 written by men and 175 by women, 490 being left to account for. 
Of these, it is fair to assume that, at least, half were written by men, 
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as they seem to be much more addicted to signing their names with 
only initials before them. 

On the whole, may we not conclude that, of the novels written now- 
-a-days, men are responsible for their full share; and that the same is 
true of those which have bad and immoral tendencies. Why, there- 
fore, Mrs. Layard should have thought fit to attack her own sex, and 
stigmatize them as the largest purveyors of a style of literature which 
we all deplore, I am at a loss to understand. 

Trusting, if no one better qualified to speak than I has already 
come forward to try and prove that “‘ what women read and write” is 
not so utterly bad as Mrs. Layard deems it, that you will kindly give 
me space for this letter, 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


Nov. 26th, 1887. 


Fiorence M. Ramsey. 


I append my list of authors, for publication, if you think fit, merely 
to show that my reading is of a most ordinary description, and may 
fairly be considered as a type of that of many other ladies. 


Mrs. Alexander 
Mrs. L. Adams 

F. Anstey 

Miss Braddon 
Rhoda Broughton 
R. D. Blackmore 
W. Black 

R. Buchanan 

W. Besant 

F. Marion Crawford 
Mrs. L. Cameron 
Mrs. Craik 

Wilkie Collins 
Mrs. Clifford 
Frank Danby 
Mrs. A. Edwardes 
B. L. Farjeon 
Mrs. Forrester 

J. Fothergill 


Julian Hawthorne J. Payn 

Author of “‘ John Her- F. W. Robinson 
ring” Mrs. Riddell 

Mrs. Kennard “Rita” 

Edna Lyall Clark Russell 

Mrs. Lynn Lynton Mrs. Compton Reade 

8. Le Fanu Mrs. Randolph 

Florence Marryatt Hawley Smart 

K. Maitland J. Shorthouse 

W. Mallock Olive Shreiner 


George Moore 

J. McCarthy 
Helen Mathers 
Lucas Malet 
Mrs. McQuoid 
George Meredith 
W. E. Norris 

L. Oliphant 
Mrs. Oliphant 


Mrs. Featherstonhaugh Ouida 


Percy Greg 
Rider Haggard 
T. Hardy 


F. C. Phillips 
Mrs. C. Praed 
Mrs. Parr 


R. Louis Stevenson 

Annie Thomas 

Miss Thackeray 

Mrs. H. Wood 

J. Winter 

Sarah Tytler 

L. B. Walford 

E. Yates 

Miss Yonge 

Author of “My Trivial 
Life and Misfortune. 
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Competition and Free Trade. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

For one who has been disposed by the tendency of modern 
thought to hold that principles, provided they be truly based upon 
scientific generalizations, are the most practical things in the world, and 
admit of no limitations that are not now, and permanently, noxious, the 
paper entitled «‘ Competition and Free Trade” in the November number 
of the National Review, offers a tempting field for comment. The writer 
of that paper seems to be inspired throughout by the spirit of compromise, 
which would artificially stem the flow of present evil without regard to 
those laws of force still so persistently called theoretic by all to whom the 
generalizations of science are an empty sound in an alien tongue, 
without meaning in our present needs. Although he occasionally quotes 
the principles laid down by Mr. Mill, he does so with an indulgent air, 
as who should say, This is the letter of the law: see now how it fails to 
apply in the complications of practical economics. Again and again he 
brings to notice a plan of action diametrically opposed to these principles ; 
and while advocating Free Trade in the abstract, declares its adoption to 
be inexpedient for England in the present state of things. That he 
sincerely wishes to be helpful is undoubted; that he fails to be so is as 
certain. In order to make good this latter statement, I will offer, with 
your permission, a few criticisms suggested by his treatment of the 
leading obstacles to Free Trade in this country. 

He states clearly at the outset that ‘‘a general system of Free Trade 
would encourage the more efficient employment of the productive forces 
of the world, and that it is well worth while to make temporary sacrifices 
to obtain the immense resulting benefits.” So far, good. But he goes 
on to say that ‘‘ the question is whether, as in other forms of competition, 
the weaker party is, in all cases, wise to encourage industrial annihi- 
lation at the hands of a stronger rival, dazzled by the prospect of a 
great cosmopolitan millennium, in which, after all, the chief advantages 
will be monopolised by the strong.” ‘‘ We want to know,” he adds 
finally, ‘‘ whether any special circumstances make the general principle 
inapplicable; and at what points England is, in regard to foreign 
competition, in the weaker position.” 
| Free Trade is thus, it will be seen, made synonymous with industrial 
annihilation for the weak; the question is, moreover, narrowed to one 
of the expediency of Free Trade for England, who is, by implication, 
weak at points. The outcome of these preliminaries resolves itself into 
the question whether England will not suffer industrial annihilation in 
the measure of her weakness by adopting Free Trade. 

To this there is an obvious answer from the politico-economists. It 
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turns upon the right understanding of terms. If the surrender of 
certain branches of our industry to other nations, more competent by 
natural or acquired facilities to pursue them, means a measure of 
industrial annihilation without compensating benefits, then Mr. Cripps’ 
question must be answered in the affirmative. If, on the other hand, 
the surrender of certain branches of industry means a progress of the 
productive forces of the world towards the moving equilibrium which it 
is the interest, as well as the inevitable tendency, of society to produce, 
then Mr. Cripps must be answered in the negative. And if it can be 
shown that such surrender may be made productive of benefits in the 
present, at a temporary sacrifice, then his whole fabric of suggestion 
must fall to the ground. To do this it will be necessary to examine, by 
the light of the alternative proposition above implied, a few of Mr. Cripps’ 
suggestions. 

It may be granted at the outset that the position assumed by those 
who conceive of protective tariffs as injurious alone to the countries which 
impose them is false. No juggling can conceal that the loss is to the 
community at large; directly, to the country imposing the tariff—despite 
the seeming progress witnessed in America and Germany; indirectly, 
to those remaining countries whose export trade is thereby partially 
congested. 

“It is said that general over-production is impossible,” continues 
Mr. Cripps. ‘‘ A kindly nature is supposed to provide an inexhaustible 
market; and this, it is said, will continue until some far distant date, 
at which the wants and luxuries of all human beings are amply provided 
for.” This position he would grant, were it not for the inevitable 
corollary of Mr. Mill, that ‘the capital and labour displaced by the 
closing of a market naturally finds substituted employment.” Here 
Mr. Cripps exclaims: ‘“‘ What is to be said of a theory which, in its 
practical aspect, makes the creation and maintenance of markets 
matters of no importance to the producer?” Truly, very little could be 
said for such a theory, were it in question. But it isnot; the statement 
of the theory is from the mouth of Mr. Cripps. It is the creation 
and maintenance of artificial markets, which is of no lasting benefit to 
the producer. More fully put, the creation and maintenance of markets 
which would not be available for a country under the ultimate conditions 
of a moving equilibrium of the world’s productive forces, cannot perman- 
ently benefit the country; and it can benefit it temporarily by the 
sacrifice alone of those advantages which accrue from the productive 
forces of a country being exercised upon lines natural and permanent ; 
that is, upon the lines of least resistance from climate, soil, and charac- 
teristic dexterity. Notthe least of these advantages is that the constant 
friction of re-adjustment is thus obviated; and the. greatest present 
advantage is that, by the surrender of certain branches of industry, an 
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equivalent amount of foreign energy and capital is diverted into the 
abandoned channels; and, by the displacement of labour, a correspond- 
ing measure of native energy is available for legitimate channels of 
home production. The creation and maintenance of artificial markets 
is thus seen to be an almost unmitigated evil. Of the friction caused 
by displacement of labour, a word presently. 

*« That commodities, if properly selected, cannot be produced in excess. 
of demand, until all the wants of all human beings have been provided 
for, is,” says Mr. Cripps, “‘ self-evident.” And we agree with him. But 
he proceeds to stagger us again. ‘‘ The only possible way of arriving at 
such a result is not by neglecting, but by studying the capabilities of 
different markets.” Had he said—by studying the relative proportions 
of human wants, and our natural capacity for supplying them, we should 
have no quarrel with his statement. But we still suspect him to be 
speaking of artificial markets. Wants and markets do not seem to 
stand in the relation of cause and effect. The want is a trifle theoretic, 
the market practical. 

We will pass on, however, to the main stumbling-block that bars the. 
way to a condition of Free Trade, according to this writer. It is 
contained in Mr. Mill’s doctrine of the necessary transfer of labour. 
Mr. Cripps takes special pains to insist upon what no political economist 
worthy the name would for a moment deny; and that is, that the 
doctrine of the necessary transfer of labour is without meaning to the 
skilled boiler-maker and the iron-ship builder, nor is it much more 
intelligible to the capitalist, whose capital has been invested in the 
direction of a market which is beginning to narrow for us. To say this, 
is merely to make a practical application of the larger doctrine, that 
necessity is without meaning to the nation, class, or individual that 
regards its own peculiar interest alone. It is, perhaps, natural this 
should be so, as interest is now understood ; time will show the expedi- 
ency of subordinating national, class, and individual interests to the 
general welfare. And that Mr. Cripps is really open to this truth will at 
once be seen, if we but answer him in his own words: “ The skill is of 
value so long as it can be profitably employed, but no longer.” And we 
may add, that when it has ceased to be of value it cannot, in the natural 
course of things, expect to command value. That misery must result 
from the displacement of labour is, however much to be regretted, still 
inevitable. But it has been under-estimated, it is temporary, and 
confined at most to one or two generations of certain classes chiefly ; 
whereas the re-adjustment is beneficial equally and permanently to the 
nation and the class. Moreover, the misery is partially compensated, 
even in the present, if not to the class then to the nation, by the 
diversion, as has been said, of foreign energy to that particular branch 
of trade, and the consequent diminution of competitive resistance in 
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other directions. For the sum of productive energy is fixed at 
any given period. It cannot be too often repeated that until the 
moving equilibrium, of which mention has been made, is approximately 
attained, we cannot afford to sacrifice the interest of the nation to that 
of isolated classes or individuals. The law is rigorous but absolute. 
Nor, in a larger sense, can we afford, even as a matter of self-interest, 
to sacrifice the welfare of society to that of the nation; for the Nemesis 
comes close behind, and is by no means visionary. 

Mr. Cripps thinks otherwise, nor can we hope, within the short space 
at command, to induce him to reconcile the interests of humanity with 
those of the nation or the class. He says: ‘‘ The question is whether 
the conditions under which a trade is carried on are profitable to 
England.” ‘It is a doubtful benefit to be distanced in the competitive 
struggle, and to see imports superseding home manufactures, and a 
monopoly gradually established in favour of a foreign country.” We 
must be forgiven if we see in this but a large exemplification of the 
school-boy attitude under adverse circumstances in the game. It may be 
briefly indicated that to be distanced in certain directions where we have 
been accustomed to success is taken as synonymous with being distanced 
in the whole competitive struggle ; that the fact of imports superseding 
home manufactures is synonymous with loss, despite the truth that the 
consumption of home products is advantageous only so long as those 
products are cheaper than imported goods; that the establishment of a 
monopoly in favour of a foreign country is by implication detrimental, in 
spite of our being the gainers, where such a monopoly conduces to 
production of a cheaper article. In a word, these statements are 
pervaded by the very ancient fallacy that money is capital; that to send 
money out of the country is to diminish capital; and that the capital 
sunk in wages and destroyed in the consumption of food by the producers, 
is not an item to be reckoned in the bill of costs. 

I should have wished to criticize the suggestions of Mr. Cripps 
throughout their entire range, but I fear to trespass on your space. I 
will devote what little margin may be left me to a few general remarks. 

The imposition of tariffs, whether offensive or defensive, is from first 
to last an attempt to artificially check or stimulate trade, which, but for 
the local congestions caused thereby, must tend to produce a state of 
moving equilibrium between production and distribution, which last term 
is synonymous with the satisfaction of needs. So long as these periodic 
local congestions are maintained, the poor of every nation are the largest 
sufferers ; for upon them falls the home iariff with enormously dispro- 
portionate force, and upon them reacts the foreign tariff which clogs the 
distribution of home products in the needy quarters at the cheapest 
rates, and thus sets a limit to the home production and consequent 
receipt of wages. 
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Nor are defensive tariffs less objectionable than those which are 
avowedly offensive. For indirect evil is thereby exchanged for direct 
evil, since, by Mr. Cripps’ hypothesis, that country has been allowed to 
suffer most by the very tax with which it would defend itself. Lastly, 
the imposition of tariffs is a prime source of that constant displacement 
of labour which Mr. Cripps so much deplores. The tariff fails in time 
to maintain the artificial market it has temporarily created ; the natural 
resources and characteristic dexterities of each country forge slowly to 
the front and effect displacement of labour in the precise measure in 
which those natural resources and characteristic dexterities have been 
disregarded. It is a mere relegation of one portion of the evil to the 
morrow, followed by the usual reaction of the complement of the evil 
to-day. It is an absolute fact, despite all appearances to the contrary, 
and amid all practical complications of the theoretic principle, that a 
generalization is true or not true, scientific or not scientific universally ; 
and true and scientific now as it will be in a thousand years from now. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Cuartes Carty. 
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